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Hearing Aid Consultants 
Urge State Memberships- 


total effort toward the growth} - 
and strengthening of the Indiana 
Hearing Aid Association. It is 
the desire of this association to 
have all, persons who are en- 
gaged in the retail sale of hear- 
ing aids to become members of 
the association so that their ef- 
forts can be united and dedi- 
cated for the betterment of the 
hard-of-hearing individual. 


~The local gsn -E Stazas 
Hearing Aid Center services an, 


area consisting of 10 counties in| 
2 Wabash Valley, the hub of 


which is Vigo County. 

Mr. Staggs is multi-line dis, 
tributor featuring such famous 
names as Acousticon, Qualitone, 
Computer and Otarion.*: For 
{more than 22 years Staggs has 
been distributor for Acousticbn, 
while the other instruments’ ne 
handles have been a part of his 
line for nearly seven years. 

He remarked that they are 
pleased to have the ayvantage 
of the “know how” from several 
different .engineerin® depart-| 
ments, as this is definitely an 
advantage in that the intelli- 
{ gence of the -many is certainly 
| superior to that of a few. 

The Acousticon line features! 
three tiny back-of-the-ear mod.) 
els: the exceptionally strong) 
model A-670, the Centennial, fea-| 
luring the automatic gain con-! 


trol, and the model ۸ ۰, rea-| 


س 


raa 


ATTEND STATE MEETING—Glenn E. Staggs, right, and his assistant, Mrs. Ruth Borders. | 
left, are viewing pictures taken at the sixth annual spring meeting of the Indiana Hearing | 
Aid Association, of which Mr. Staggs was chairman. 


| A770 Silver, are the finest power 
instruments that Acousticon has}, 
ever made. “We are willing to 

challenge all competitors with’! 
this fine line-of hearing aids,” 4 
he said. - | 


۳۵60 92, 


In addition, Acousticon’s: pow-| mended several models of Quali- 
are both actively engaged in; er instruments, model A770 andj tone hearing naid s, o 


Glenn E. Sta gg s and his} turing the 500-hour battery life.) -St i 
Mrs. Ruth Borders, a Poe dana mete 


„their Hi Fashioned glasses, es- 
| pecially the “Articulator.” The 
Articułator is an extremely pow- 
erful hearing aid for the severe- 
: Iy deafened child and adult. This || 
_aid can be adjusted for various 
types of responses. 7 - z 

The Staggs Company further 
‘features. all. in-the-ear - hearing 
‘aids made by all of these com- 

panies. They can without a 
-doubt substantiate their, claim 
ıfor being Terre Hautes com- 
tplete hearing aid service. ~, 

Custom-fitted earmolds can bell. 

made for most types of hearing | 
¡aid by Mrs: Borders in less than 
.30 minutes, as opposed to the 
usual three to five days service 
{required by most distributors. 

‘ The beautiful air-conditioned 
‘office, located at 30 S. 5th St., 
, presents a friendly atmosphere 
‘to all who enter this ground floor 
location. 

New users of hearing aids fit- 
{ted at the Glenn E. Staggs Hear-} 
ing Aid Center are proof that 
‘their work is competent, the 

users are happy and the service 
lis superb, all of which brings 
jnew referrals from satisfied 
4 users. 
۱ Free hearing tests are made 
S| both at the office and in your) 
«home by calling 232-7838 for ani 
! office or home appointment. “Iti 
‘is a mark of intelligence to sas 


‘a hearing aid,” said Mr, Staggs. 


Nna E, Stags Hearing Aid Center’ 
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| Glenn Stag 
| sistant, Jf MIS. 


ECTS fo happy 
k Ow the joy of 
the voices of 


received a letter from 
‘Mildred Dean of Lin- 


letter "money could not buy his 
hearing aid from him. His wife 
Stated the hearing aid had 
Dade such a wonderful differ- 
ence in their lives as they can 
how converse with one another 
and this has made them much 
Ka to one another. This is 


st one example of the grati- 
ing letters they receive. 
he loca! Glenn E. Stag 
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REWARDING LETTERS—GI enn E. Staggs, and his, assistant, 

aring Aid Center. 30 S. 5th St., read a mos 3 
ried couple who bave found new happiness by now being ab! 
husband was fitted for his hearing aid. In front of them is a 1 


g Aid Center Brings | 
با"‎ Cheer 7 انار‎ Clients 


, are very pleased to take ad- 
"| vantage of 


-jels: the exceptionally; Ja 


ii letter from ولو‎ 
again. 
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Fey: hearing aid ser ieat al 
Custom-fitted earmolds) 
be made for most types 0 
ing aids by Mrs. BE 
less than 30 minutes. 
“New users of heari 
fitted at the Glenn E. ¢ 
Hearing Aid Center are proof 
that our work is competent, 
users are happy, and we prg 
vide excellent service, all 
which brings new referrdls 
from our satisfied clients. °“ § 
Free hearing tests are made, 
: and ‘in you 
2-7838 for an 
ointment. 


He also remarked that they 
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A series of tributes to NIETEN: heroes who Emap تم‎ a Stes 


Stahl-Urban Company 


۱ : 1875 and ۱936, Stahi-Urban Company was an innovative textile manufacturer 
and among Terre Haute’s largest employers. 


When 43-year-old Charles Zimmerman brought his wife and two daughters to the cily in 
1866, he already had 25 years’ experience at his father’s mill in Saaz, Austria. Zimmerman 
initially was employed at the Vigo Woolen Mill 
but when it was destroyed by fire two years 
later, he relocated, establishing a general store 
in Tuscola, IH. To maintain a neat appearance 
while loading and unloading barrels and boxes 
and waiting on customers, Charles designed 
work pants with a “bib” and cloth suspenders, 
calling his work suit “overalls.” His widowed 
daughter Rosa Urban hand-stitched them and, 
by 1871, profits from sales of Zimmerman’s 
home-made overalls were larger than those 
derived from the store. Seamstresses were hired 
and production began. Though the nation was in the throes of a financial panic, in 1875 
Charles returned to Terre Haute, where there was a larger work force. Rosa trained the 
seamstresses. Soon a line of work shirts was added, creatively sized according to neck 
measurements, Zimmerman made periodic junkets to display his wares to wholesalers. By 
1879 C. Zimmerman Company moved 90 employees to the Koopman Block at Sixth and 
Cherry streets, installing foot-operated sewing, tacking and button-hole equipment and 
selling apparel labeled “Western-Made.” 

During a visit to Austria in 1884, Rosa Urban met Carl A. Stahl, a prominent Vienna 
banker. The couple wed two years later and Stahl became active in management. Before 
Zimmerman died May 22, 1888, at age 65, the firm name was changed to Zimmerman & 
Stahl Co. Clothes designer Camille Urban Jr., Rosa’s son, joined the business in 1890 and 
it relocated—with about 300 employees—to a three-story factory built for the firm at 918 
Ohio St. by Herman Hulman. The name was changed to Stahl, Urban & Company in 
1895. An addition three years later doubled the building’s size. 


On Dec. 3, 1905, the factory was destroyed by fire but, while it was being rebuilt, pro- 
duction continued at Germania Hall on S. Eighth St. Branch manufacturing plants were 
opened at Mattoon and Danville, Ill. and Brazil, Ind. In 1914 Stahl-Urban Co. introduced 
“My Lady” overalls for women, earning national notice. During the 1920s, the company 
consolidated its facilities, closing the branch factories and purchasing the former Samuel 
Frank & Sons textile plant at 14th and Liberty streets to use as a second mill. During the 
Depression, apparel lines with new brand names—“Stur Dee,” “Dan Dee,” “Sport-Dee” 
and “Forty Below”—were introduced, and the Stahl-Urban Company became the nation’s 
first work clothes manufacturer to install an assembly line, which it patented, 


Despite ostensible efforts to provide a superior work environment, the company faced 
persistent labor problems. Following a strike in 1936, the Terre Haute factory was closed 
abruptly and relocated to Brookhaven, Miss. Sales and shipping departments were main- 
tained in Terre Haute for several years. During World War Il, the firm made about 1.5 

° million garments for the armed services and ultimately fabricated private label apparel 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. It was also licensed by the National Football League to make 
sportswear. The Stahl-Urban Company sold the Brookhaven plant to the Kellwood 
Corporation in the 1960s. WTHI-TV, WTHI-FM and WWVR-FM now occupy the former 
Terre Haute factory building. 
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a higher level of skills to 
approach certification: 

The Speakers Track is being 
offered by the Genealogical , 
Speakers Guild to assist those 
who want to learn the’ art and 
business of giving public pre- 


Boston City Archives, Boston 
Public Library, The Bostonian 
Society, Franklin Institute, Har- 
۷۵۲۵ University, Massachusetts 


* Archives, Massachusetts Histori- 


cal Society, Middlesex County 


Courthouse, National Archives 
2 4 ۳ wt 
۹ ایک‎ ۱ 


۱۰۲۶۱۱۱ ۱ ۰ 
E I am looking for informa- 
tion, especially a birth record 
(the usual sources say they 
have xo record), for Corla Law- 
son, born June 1899, probably . 
in Brazil, Clay County, Indiana. 
Her father was William Lawson 


vanua DU EE ۱ ki 

If you would like to send in a 
query, e-mail it me ۱ ۸ 
@yahoo.com. Include your full 
name and mailing address. Or 
mail queries to PO. Box 149, 
Terre Haute, IN 47808. 


When the American Civil 
War ended in 1865, 40-year old | 
Charles Zimmerman brought 


his family from Saaz, Austria, to i 
“the seamstress, to make overalls 


the U.S. 

The son of a woolen mill 
owner, Zimmerman was mar- 
ried and the father of daughters 
Anna and Rosa. Though he 
expected to inherit his father’s 
mill, Charles was not optimistic 
about his family’s future. Austria 
often was embroiled in war 
with neighboring countries. 

Arriving in New York City, 
Zimmerman secured employ- 
ment in a woolen mill. However, 
he quickly concluded that New 
York was too big to permit his 
family to enjoy the intimacy 
available in a small village like 
Saaz, 

Inquiring of friends, he 
learned about a thriving com- 
munity on the Wabash River in 
Indiana called Terre Haute with 
a substantial German popula- 
tion, railroads and an active 
economy. The family decided to 
take a chance. 

Terre Haute was a bustling 
city in 1866. Located on the 
National Road and chief head- 
quarters for the Wabash & Erie 
Canal and the Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis Railroad, it was the 
recent beneficiary of Dowling 
Hall, boasting the largest stage 
in Indiana. 

Zimmerman secured employ- 

+ ment at Vigo Woolen Mill, built 
\ by the Kennedy brothers in 
1860, and soon was identified as 
a valuable employee. However, 
“> the mill burned a few months 
< after he arrived. Some employ- 
9) ees found jobs at Wabash 
Woolen Mills, owned by George 
— F Ellis, but most were out of 
+ work. 
— Purchasing a hand loom, 
L Zimmerman worked at home 
© for a while. Then, he and his 
\~ wife Johanna, with their two 
<p) girls, relocated to Tuscola, Ill., to 
open a general store. While 
working there, Charles con- 
ceived the idea of an “overall 
suit,” with bib, so he could han- 


© 
=) 


vdlê dirty diss and still look 


WE god enough to greet customers. 


Patrons began asking 
Charles and his daughter Rosa, 


for them. By 1871, overall man- 
ufacturing was more profitable 
than the store and “C. Zimmer- 
man Compa- 
ny,” pioneer 
manufacturer 
of work 
clothes, was 
born. 
Meanwhile, 
Rosa Zimmer- 
man wed 
Camille Urban, 
a French 
immigrant 
who was a 
Douglas Coun- 


HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


ty farmer. MIKE 


By 1875, C. 
Zimmerman 
Co. was so successful that 
Charles needed a more robust 
labor market. Terre Haute was 
ideal. Initially locating in a one-. 
room storefront on Wabash Ave. 
between Eighth and Ninth 
streets, Zimmerman advertised 
for 50 seamstresses, most of 
whom would work at home 
making pattern-cut pieces. 

Later, Zimmerman moved to 
larger quarters in Koopman 
Block at the southwest corner of 
Sixth and Cherry. Besides over- 
alls, the firm made shirts and 
pants using the trade name 
“Western Made” 

Rosa Urban, a widow at age 
21, was in charge of the seam- 
stresses. Shirts were sized 
according to neck measurement, 
a practice Zimmerman helped 
pioneer. While Rosa supervised 
the factory, Charles toured the 
Midwest by wagon, contacting 
wholesalers and distributors. 
Among his early customers 
were Adam H. Bartel Co. of 
Richmond, Ind., Green-Joyce Co. 
of Columbus, Ohio, and Oppen- 
heim-Collins Co. of Cincinnati. 

By 1879, Zimmerman was 
employing 90 people and sales 
had doubled since the move. He 


McCormick 
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Charles: Zimmerman and the Stahl-Urban Compan 


also had local competition. In 
1876, Samuel Frank, a ready-to- 
wear garment manufacturer of 
renown, settled in Terre Haute 
and added work clothes as a 
new line. 

Other important changes 
were on the horizon. Rosa 
Urban and son Camille took a 
vacation to Austria in 1884 and, 
while there, Rosa met Vienna 


` banker Carl A. von Ritter Stahl. 


Within weeks, the two were 
engaged and, in 1886, they were 
married in Vienna. 

When the Stahls returned to 
Terre Haute, Carl assumed 
responsibility for the financial 
affairs of C. Zimmerman Co, 
Camille Urban kept the electric 
machines running. 

By 1887, there were 400 peo- 
ple on the company payroll and 
expansion was necessary once 
again. Meanwhile, however, a 
fire on Sept. 21, 1887, destroyed 
the firm’s inventory, caused the 
roof to collapse and forcing pro- 
duction to move to Dowling 
Hall. 

On May 22, 1888, Zimmer- 
man died at age 65. At the time 
of his passing, the firm was the 
largest and most innovative 
work clothes manufacturer in 
YE Midwest. He was survived 

by his wife Johanna, Rosa and 
oldest daughter Anna Engelbink 
of Austin, Texas. 

Carl A. Stahl became presi- 
dent and the firm name soon 
was changed to Zimmerman & 
Stahl Company. With assistance 
from Herman Hulman, a new 
factory was built at the north- 
east corner of 942 and Ohio 
streets in 1889-90. 

Camille Urban joined the 
management team in 1891 after 
spending two years learning 
finer points of clothing design at 
a firm in St. Joseph, Mo. The 
business name was changed to 
Stahl-Urban Company in 1895. 


After a conference with Hulman, 


the size of the factory building 

was doubled. A grand opening 

was celebrated on Feb. 28, 1898. 
On Dec. 3, 1905, the 
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revamped Stahl-Urban building 
was nearly destroyed by fire. 
The estimated loss was 
$200,000. Temporary production 
was reestablished in Germania 
Hall on South Ninth St. while 
the factory was being rebuilt. 
The final product - ready for 
occupancy in late 1906 - now 
houses WTHI-TV. 

Always on the cutting edge 
of style, Stahl-Urban Co. intro- 
duced “My Lady” overalls for 
women in 1914, earning nation- 
al notice. Originally worn for 
housework and gardening, the 
garment became a work uni- 
form during World War I when 
women were employed to make 
“tools of war” The firm made 
military uniforms during both 
wars. 

When Carl A Stahl died in 
1927 and Camille Urban passed 
away in 1929, Carl R. Stahl and 
Marcel C. Urban were compo- 
nents of the lead management 
team. In 1932-33, Stahl-Urban 
introduced the first assembly 
line in the history of the work 
clothes industry. 

In addition to Western Made 
work clothes, Stahl-Urban made 
DanDee, SturDee. Sport-Dee 
and Forty Below brand gar- 
ments as well as private label 
clothing for Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Closing its branch factories 
in Mattoon and Danville, Ill, 
and Brazil, Ind., it purchased the 
former Samuel Frank & Son 
plant at 14th St. and Liberty 
Ave. 

After labor difficulties in 
1936, the textile firm’s manufac- 
turing headquarters were trans- 
ferred abruptly to a modern 
facility in Brookhaven, Miss., 
where it continued to prosper. 
The sales and shipping depart- 
ments remained in Terre Haute 
until 1940. 

Stahl-Urban Co., which 
secured exclusive licensing 
tights to make sporiswear for 
all National Football League 
teams, was sold to Kellwood 
Corporation in the 1960s. 
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Borra PLAZA LOCATION—Outwardly calm, serene and 


h ' handsome, this new Standard Food Store in the North Plaza offers 15,000 square feet of skillfully arranged space planned 
~ Í Shopping Center has been the scene of a beehive of activity to provide ready access to the shopper’s every food and 
ide in recent weeks as merchandise was systematically household need, | 
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“EAST WABASH PLAZA SITE—Behind the scenes at this for the Grand Opening scheduled to begin on Wednesday: J 
` new Standard Food Store in the East Wabash Plaza Shop- The beautiful new store occupies 15,600 square feet of 
„ping Center crews of merchandising men have been ۰ shopping area and offers customers the latest marketing 
ing feverishly 4 stock, thousands. of, products in readiness _ conveniences... ee ae sens 
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Standard Food 
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Stores Slate 
Gala Tt | 


On Wednesday morning, the 
Standard Grocery Company, 
Division of the National Tea 
Company, will formally open 
two new stores in Terre Haute 
and kick-off a four-day grand 
opening celebration designed to 
acquaint shoppers in the Wa- 
bash Valley with the many con- 
veniences and services the com- 
pletely modern food centers af- 
ford. KENNETH GENTRY 

Promptly at 8:30 o’clock on Plaza North Manager 
Wednesday morning, the local 
business and civic leaders and 
a group of Standard Grocery 


cents of gold. Delicate shades of/has been associated with Stand- St. Standard Food Store, with 4 
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KENNETH SINER 
Poplar Street Manager 


DICK EMORY 
East Wabash Plaza Manager 
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{lin the East Wabash Plaza Shop- 
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` join Mayor Ralph Tucker in rib- 


“(will mark the official opening 


| mal the start of grand opening 


‘Company executives from the 
organization’s divisional head- 
‘quarters in Indianapolis, will 


bon cutting ceremonies which 
of the new Standard Food Store 


ping Center at Wabash and 
Brown Aves. 

Just one-half hour later, at 
a.m. Anton Hulman will pre- 
side over identical ceremonies 
at the new Standard Store in 
the Plaza North Shopping Cen- 
ter at Lafayette Ave. and Fort 
Harrison Road, which will sig- 


festivities at both new Standard 
Food Stores and in the newly 


remodeled and redesigned 3 cen 
‘Standard Food Store at 823/produce thus ending delay ing 


© \Joplar St. waiting for weighing service in 


Gifts and Values 


yellow and aqua are employed 
to add sparkle to the color 
scheme, z 

Arrangement of merchandise 
is planned to afford customers 
the greatest shopping conven- 
ience. Wide aisles are sur- 
mounted with highly visual de- 
partmental identification signs 
making it easy to locate specific 
items among the thousands of 
products displayed. Newly de- 
veloped display ;racks provide 
more display space at a lower 
level, placing items within easy 
reach. A 

Check-out counters in the new 
stores are equipped with re 


cessed produce scales ۵۲ 
cashiers will weigh and price 


the produce departments. 


ard since 1953. Delbert Mc-|Jerry Cox, trained by Standard | 
C xen, an experienced Stand-jin meat cutting and merchan- 
ard meat cutter serves as the dising,, in charge of the store’s ‘ 


new store's meat market man-|meat department. | 
ager. Visiting Terre Haute from In-? 
Kenneth Gentry, who has|dianapolis to participate in the, , 
spent 20 years in the food retail-|opening of the new Standard’, 
ing business and who has man-| Food Stores will be: E. E. Mil- 
aged a local Standard Food\ler, Standard Grocery Come, 
Store for a number of years, has pany division branch manager; 
been named manager of the|Carl Mefford, assistant division | 
Plaza North Store. Meat market manager; William Walker, sales’: 
manager in the Northside storeland advertising manager, and 
is Mitchell Porter, who joined|Al Henning, personnel manager.“ 
the Standard Grocery Company|Rex Price, assistant sales and 
in 1960. advertising manager, and other! | 
Kenneeth Siner, a nativejstandard officials are expected © 
Terre Hautean and an experi-|to tour the new stores later 12 
en ۳ ۳ andi 
WAA RA 8 gerne 7 SEE 
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We : Other modern fiztures being 
| An exciting line-up of door introduced are multi-tiered dis- 
; prizes, free gifts and special plays for smoked meats andes 
3۹ values have been planned for dairy products which place large 


$ ۱ cases give access from two 
f Hourly drawings will be held sides to eliminate traffic c 
۱ jevery day of the grand opening|gestion in busy hours. 
Î jlo award free hams. Wednesday Choice Meat 
“through Saturday the first 500 5 vets NI 
[® shoppers at each store will re-| Particular emphasis is placed! 
۱ ۱661۷۵ special food item gifts, |on meats by Standard Food: 
Yo] Forrest Crawford, district|Stores which feature only | 
manager in this area for Stand-|U-S.D.A. Choice Grade beef. 
ard Food Stores, pointed out Each Store exhibits a wide di-£) 
Mithat the opening of the new|Versification 0۶ packaged meats! 
stores affords shoppers injdisplayed in the latest refriger- 
Terre Haute with the latest in-jated meat cases. Cutting and! 
Î movations in food marketing./Packaging operations in the} 
[Their strategic locations place|meat departments are visible tof | 
wiStandard Food Stores servicesjcustomers through a  broady 
conveniently within the reach ofjopening behind the mirror 
residents from all parts of theļbacked meat counters. Custom 
city. Ease of shopping is great-|cuts of meat may be ortered atf 
I jly increased by the availabil-|any time by ringing for the ex- 
Mity of ample parking facilities;pert meat cutter on duty. 
“at each site. The smooth and efficient, 
Both new Standard Stores! operation of each of the stores | 
| boast in the neighborhood of lis entrusted to skilled and ده‎ 
= 15.000 square feet of merchan-|perienced managers and thein 
۶ dising space. Bright, light and! staffs of well-trained personnel.: 
airy. the stores are decorated in Manager of the East Wabash- 


white and heige with elegant ac- Plaza store is Dick Emory wha 
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Local firm sa. i 
switches wa. 
managers ۰ 


S.G. Miller, manager of The 3 
Standard Register Co.’s Terre Haute ., 
plant, has Assumed the manager’s “> 
position at the firm's Bedford, Pa., 3 | 
plant. C.E. Sutton, former manager ۳ 
of the Cincinnati, Ohio, plant, has 
assumed Miller's position here. 

The appointments were effective 8 
April 2, according to J.T. Kerlin, S 
vice president of manufacturing. 

Miller moved to the plant here in 
1981. The White Plains, N.Y., native 
joined the company’s Middlebury, 
Vt., plant in 1969 as supervisor of 


industrial engineering. ' - N 
He was transferred to the Bed- S.G. MILLER , 0 
ford, Pa., plant as manager of . Leaving Terre Haute 


industrial relations in 1974 and, in 
1977, was named superintendent of 
production at the Hanford, Calif., 
plant. 

Sutton, a Fort Wayne native, 
joined Standard Register in 1943 as 
a pressman. In 1958, he was 
promoted to press foreman and 
transferred to Fayetteville, Ark. 

In Fayetteville, he was promoted 
to supervisor, press, in 1967, and to 
superintendent of production in early 
1970. Sutton became the manager of 
the firm’s Newark, Ohio, plant later 
in 1970 and, in 1975, was moved to 
Cincinnati. 
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C.E. SUTTON 
Named local manager 
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Standard Register یه‎ lols 

Standard Register Co., 1251 N. یج‎ 2 Oien 
utilizing a new form-a-label product with more capabilities 
than its predecessor for about four weeks, according to 
plant manager Steve Miller. 

The new label-processing system has double the storage 
of the original, features a “link” to allow repetitive 
message changes with a single keyboard entry and 
incorporates the versatile flexible image printer as stan- 
dard equipment. 

Form-a-label is a stand-alone label preparation system 
with a “canned” software package designed to allow the 
user to create label formats and print labels as needed, 
quickly and easily. Its purpose is to provide users with an 
unlimited variety of stored label formats and data avail- 
able for immediate call-up and use at the push of a button. 

‘It’s a tremendous unit, providing great flexibility,” 
Miller said. “We're a manufacturing plant of pressure- 
sensitive labels and we will do about $9.5 million worth of 
business this year.” 

Terre Haute is one of two Standard manufacturing 
plants in the country and employs 85 persons. Standard 
also has 11 business form plants and one mechanical plant 
in the United States. 

“Standard is a $350 million corporation,” said Miller. 
“There are 900 salesman in the country who sell products 
nationally.” 

The combination of improvements added to the basic 
form-a-label system means greater productivity for less 
investment. But, the new system retains all the features 
and benefits of the original. 

Cost savings from use of the system includes reduction 


in setup, running and operator time, elimination of 
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Top In Financial Stability ۳ 


Standard register, which recently 
opened a facility at Terre Haute, is 
one of top 19 firms in the nation in 
terms of financial stability. 

Standard received extremely high 
marks in a survey conducted by 
Boardroom Reports magazine. The 
survey was a study of 5,000 companies 
focusing on value as the primary 
investment criterion for stocks. 

The value criteria were: 

Net income at least 4.5 percent of 
sales. i 

Price-earnings ratio under 7. 

Stock price no higher than 1.2 times 
book value per share. 

At least 15 percent net return on 
stockholder’s equity. 

Five-year growth in net income 
averaging at least 10 percent per 
year, and the most recent two-year 
growth rate in net income better than 
the five-year average. 

Current ratio (current assets to 
current liabilities) of better than 1 to 
1, and a decent ratio of net working 
capital per share. 

Commenting on the survey and the 
company’s high ranking, Roy Linton, 
executive vice president. said. 
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“Weve been moving into this condi- 
tion the last 10 years. Ten years ago 
we were in bad shape, but all during 
the 70s we were progressing and 
getting ourselves into a good and 
substantial position in the market- 
place and a good financial position.” 

The company’s past problems had 
stemmed from its slowness to react 
to slight changes in the market, start- 
ing in the mid-’50s, Linton said, 

In 1980 Standard had $290.1 million 
in sales and $14 million in earnings. 
Five years ago, 1976, the company did 
170 million in sales and earned $6.8 
million. 

The 18 other company making up 
the elite listing have little in common 
with Standard Register, or each oth- 
er. No two firms are even in the same 
industry. While some are termed 
giants, a few are virtual unknowns. 
The 19 are listed on the New York or 
American exchanges, or traded in the 
over-the-counter market. Among 
them are J.M. Smucker, Union 
Carbide, Imperial Oil, Carnation, and 
Penobscot Shona 
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| Standard opens plant here to handle demand for label 
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Standard Register And Technicote 
New To City Industrial Community 


Two new names recently have been added to the list of Terre 
Haute industries. 

Technicote, a firm doing business with printing companies, 
found an ideal location at Terre Haute for the distribution of its 
product. Standard Register is pleased it found the skills, talent and 
good attitude in Terre Haute necessary to expand production of 
one of its lines. 

Technicote's plant manager, Jack Dawson, explained the 
company’s business is concerned with roll labels. He is quick to 
point out that his firm does not print labels and doesn’t even get 
into die’ cutting. 

They apply an adhesive coating to paper used in the manufac- 
turing of pressure sensitive labels. “We apply the coating and then 
supply our customers with the paper,’’ Dawson said. 

Terre Haute is the company’s second plant used in the adhesive 
application process. The first plant and home office is located at 
Cayuga Falls, Ohio. 

Technicote moved into its local facility on Fort Harrison Road 
in November. Dawson expects to be in production around the 
second week of February. 

Customers for Technicote’s product are located throughout the 
country, according to Dawson. Terre Haute is considered an ideal 
central location for supplying cutomers in Kansas City and 
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Chicago, where the firm has many customers. Terre Haute’s plant 
will service the middle state with paper for pressure sensitive 
paper. Dawson believes the plant will employ 20 to 25 persons 
when it reaches full production. 

While Technicote is concerned with adhesive for paper used in 
labels, Standard Register is actually concerned with pressure 
sensitive labels. 

The local plant is part of the nation wide $350 million Standard 
Register corporation, with home offices at Dayton, Ohio. 

The company is well known in the business forms industry. 
Plant Manager Steve Miller said the company has been in the 
pressure sensitive label business for many years. ‘‘We are 
experiencing tremendous growth in this market,” Miller said. 

Standard currently has a pressure sensitive label plant at 
Cincinnati, but conditions were such that the facility could not be 
expanded. “That was when we determined we would acquire a 
going concern with a good reputation,” Miller explained. That was 
when the company found Lambooy-Unique, an outstanding com- 
pany located in Terre Haute since 1919. 

Miller, who moved here from Callfornia, described Terre Haute 
as a “super town.” It is his opinion, Terre Haute people have old- 
fashioned work habits coupled with good values. ‘‘This will be a 
tremendous place to bring up a family,” Miller added. 
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Standard Register toasts 
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years of accident-free work 
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Standard Register of 125115 MAR ace Ave. 
sponso nk-you safety dinner in 

ebruary to celebrate the plant’s fifth year of no lost 
time accidents. A delegation of executives-frenrthe- 
corporate office in Dayton, Ohio, were present to 
join in the festivities. 

In addition to the catered prime rib dinner, the 
employees received sweaters with a logo depicting 
the accomplishment. The award was significant 
because Standard Register’s Terre Haute plant is 
comprised of many high-speed printing presses that 
require constant attention to operate safely. 

The corporation leads the printing industry with 
less than one lost work day injury per 100 


employees as opposed to 2.9 lost work days for the 
industry as a whole. 

The Terre Haute plant helps maintain that 
record by having the longest running plant record 
of the company’s 35 plants. Constant attention to 


.safety with recognition for employees is an integral 


part of Standard Register’s success. 

Standard Register, which employs 89 people in 
Terre Haute, is a manufacturer of business forms 
of all kinds including pressure sensitive labels and 
an extensive offering of forms handling and data 
systems equipment. 

The plant has been 
community since 1981. 
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Star Servicë & Petroleum Co. 
lost Its bid for a liquor license 
Wednesday, but Brazil may 
have lost a service station. 

After hearing overwhelming 
opposition to the issuance of a 
beer and wine dealer’s permit 
for the 1031 W. National Ave. 
business, Clay County Alcoholic 
Beverage Commission voted 4-0 
to reject the request. 

Casting the fourth vote was 
excise officer Sandy Ray, who 
oversaw the meeting. 

Board members Charles L. 
Wilson, Denny Drook and Harry 
Sherer all cited the large op- 
position for their dissenting 
votes. More than 150 people at- 


tended the hearing in the Con- 


vention Hall of Clay County 
Courthouse. 

More than 130 people signed 
petitions opposing the permit, 
with the most prevalent theme 
voiced that the community does 
not need or want another liquor 
outlet. 

۰۰] JUST don’t think we need a 
new one in Brazil,” Sherer said 
to a huge ovation. 

Star president Cameron Hen- 
derson of Corsicana, Texas, told 
the board before the vote that if 
the request was turned down, he 
may be forced to close the 
business since he could not 
provide services that ħis com- 
petitors could. 

Henderson said after the 
meeting that closing the 
business is “a possibility.” He 
estimated liquor sales would 
bring in $150 to $200 a day, or 8 to 
14 percent of the store’s 
business. 
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A To opened the LI 
by explaining that Star operates 
about 100 convenience stores in 
the Southeast and Midwest, in- 
cluding Terre Haute and In- 
dianapolis. Several have alcohol 
licenses. 


STAR IS undergoing a two- 
year, $18 million remodeling 
campaign to convenience 
stores. If the permit had been 
approved, Henderson said Star 
would have added jobs and 
spent $150,000 to remodel the 
Brazil unit. 


“To spend that kind of money, 
you have to be able to offer ser- 
vices and conveniences offered 
by ‘competitors in the com- 
munity — including beer,’’ Hen- 
derson said. 


vice loses bid for | 


School trustee David Wise 
spoke for those in opposition, 
stressing the difficulty in 
policing convenience stores and 
Star’s proximity to Cornerstone 
Christian Academy and the new 
Northview High School. 

“We feel it will be a temp- 
tation to our young people,”’ 
Wise said. “We zeka YE dge we 
have a problem in the com- 
munity with teenage drinking 
and we see this location as 
enhancing that.” 


WISE SAID with all of the 
campaigns against drunken 
driving, “it doesn’t make sen- 
se” to sell alcohol and gasoline 
together. 

“It appears we’re sending a 
mixed message to our young 
people,” he said. 


ire 


Star attorney Wallace H. 
Grosbach, who cross-examined 
each respondent, said many op- 
ponents were merely stating 
their philosophy and not legal 
reasons why the permit should 
not be issued. 


Grosbach presented the board 
with facts showing Star is more 
than twice the statutory 200 feet 
from Cornerstone and Nor- 
thview, a list of 10 other local 
businesses that sell alcohol in a 
convenience manner and a 
painan with 266 names which 

e claimed was signed volun- 
tarily by Star customers. 


First Christian Church pastor 
Doug Fraley said he feared the 
possible drunken driving in the 
high traffic area around his 
church and 96-student school. 


WITH ۰ persistent questions 
from Grosbach about why 
Fraley and others did not op- 
pose other rmits, Fraley 
responded, ‘‘This is my first op- 
portunity to say let’s stop 
issuing so many licenses. 

“This won’t stop it. This will 
begin a trend downwards — 
that’s what I’m banking on,” 
Fraley said. “Its just coin- 
cidental that Star is the one ap- 
plying.” 


City councilmen Robert 
Jones, whose district en- 
compasses Star, said several 


residents near the station op- 
posed the permit. 

“We have to start 
somewhere,” he said. “We have 
to put an end to it somewhere.” 

Grosbach said the selling of 
alcohol at convenience stores is 


allowed by law and Star was 
being discriminated against. 

“You’re all in the wrong 
forum,” Grosbach said. “You 
should have been voicing your 
philosophy to the Legislature. 
You’re taking it out on a 
business that has done 
everything legally. 


“YOU HAVE not presented 
one piece of legal evidence of 
why it should be turned down.” 

The matter now goes to the 
state ABC for a final hearing, 
but Ray said a local board’s 
decision is rarely overturned. 

Star has 10 days to appeal the 
decision in writing to the ABC, 
stating why an appeal hearing is 
necessary. Grosbach said he 
will wait for the final decision 
before taking further action. 
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Standard Wheel Co. shuts down 
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manufacturing facilities i in 1923 


Eighty years ago this month, 
Standard Wheel Co. — at one 
time ong of Terre Haute’s largest 
and most prestigious industries - 
announced that it would discon- 
tinue designing and fabricating 
wheels. 

It was a significant milestone. 
In the 1890s, Standard Wheel 
was believed to be the largest 
manufacturer of automotive and 
carriage wheels in the U.S. 

As a result, several buildings 
in the company’s huge industrial 
complex at 13th and Beech 
streets were abandoned. Two 
malleable castings foundries 
remained and the name was 
changed to Standard Malleable 
Castings Co., effective July 1, 
1923. 

Standard Wheel Co. had its 
genesis when Horatio Keyes, a 
native of Massachusetts, founded 
a carriage factory on the west 
side of Court Square in 1857 In 
1865, Keyes joined Samuel 
Thompson to manufacture car- 
riages and wheel spokes at First 
and Poplar streets. 

Three years later, Keyes 
secured a patent on the Keyes 
wooden wheel. 

In 1876, Keyes and John H. 
Sykes established a new industri- 
al complex between Beech Street 
and Eighth Avenue, east of 13th 
Street and west of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad tracks. 
Within a few years, Keyes & 
Sykes Manufacturing Co. was 


manulacturing 12,000 wheels 
and 1.2 million spokes annually 
and three to five wagons each 
working day. 

A fire in 
1880 nearly 
destroyed the 
business and 
Sykes withdrew 
from the part- 
nership. Howev- 
er, Horatio and 
his son, Jay, 
formed Keyes 
Manufacturing 
Co. and opera- 
tions were 
expanded. 

Soon employ- 
ing 500 people, 
Keyes Manufac- 
turing made a variety of car- 
riages, buggies and sulkies in 
addition to its normal fare: hubs, 
wheels and spokes. 

After a small fire in 1891, 
Horatio and Jay Keyes sold the 
wheel business to American 
Wheel Co., which renamed the 
facility “Standard Wheel” Craw- 
ford Fairbanks, Charles Minshall, 
Buena Vista Marshall and 
Edward Sendlebach, among oth- 
ers, were involved in the man- 
agement. 

The carriage business was 
sold to other investors incorpo- 
rated as the “Terre Haute Car- 
riage & Buggy Co.” 

When automobile manufactur- 
ing prospered early in the 20th 
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century, Standard Wheel seemed 
to be ideally located to serve 
many Indiana and Illinois plants. 
However, as the number of auto 
manufacturers dwindled with 
competition, it was compelled to 
establish additional factories in 
Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and two other Indiana 
cities, Indianapolis and Fort 
Wayne. 

At the turn of the 20th centu- 


ry, the company moved its corpo- 


rate headquarters to the former 
Jacob Early mansion at 655 Ohio 
St 


In 1903, Claude Cox, a recent 
Rose Polytechnic Institute gradu- 
ate, founded the Standard Wheel 
“Motor Car Division” in Terre 
Haute after designing the first 
Overland Runabout automobile, 
with a one-cylinder engine on a 
solid oak frame. 

The following year, the board 
of directors asked Jay Keyes to 


assume management responsibil- 


ities once again. Since leaving 
the company in 1892, he had 
acquired a large lumber compa- 
ny with headquarters in Cincin- 
nati. 


Despite having business inter- 


ests elsewhere, Keyes retained a 
fine Terre Haute residence and 
built the city's first golf course - 
an eight-hole facility — on prop- 
erty adjoining the Standard 
Wheel complex. Keyes’ Terre 
Haute Golf Club eventually 
became the Country Club of 


Terre Haute. 

Following a fatal boiler explo- 
sion at Standard Wheel on Jan. 
25, 1905, Cox and the Standard 
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Wheel Overland Motor Car divi- Î 


sion were transferred to Indi- 
anapolis. 
On May 27, 1911, Jay Keyes 


۳2 


died following an extended ill. ®© 


ness. 

Emil J. Fischer took over the 
management of the Terre Haute 
plant and founded a malleable 
castings division in 1917 A new 
malleable building was erected 
at 13th and Beech streets. 

When Standard Wheel down- 
sized in 1923, there was little 
demand for its wheel manufac- 
turing equipment. Its stock was 
purchased by St. Mary Wheel 
and Spoke Co. of St. Mary, Ohio; 
Bimel Wheel Co. of Portland, 
Ind.; Owensboro Wheel Co. of 
Owensboro, Ky.; and the 
Wapankoneta Wheel Co. of 
Wapankoneta, Ohio. 

In later years, several build- 
ings once a part of the Standard 
Wheel complex were leased or 
sold to other local businesses, 
including Thompson-Symon, Ind., 
Artco Press, Packard Shirt Manu- 
facturing Co., Recipe Foods and 
Continental Chemical Co. 


Mike McCormick is the Vigo 
County historian. His column 
appears each Sunday. 


1970: Council puts meter maids back to work 


i Dorothy Jerse looks back at 
local history from 10, 25 and 50 
years ago as reported in the Tri- 
bune and Tribune-Star. 

1993 
@ All three Vigo County high 
school girls tennis teams had new 


effort to raise community aware- 
ness about the victimization of 
women. 

E Nine firefighters were slight- 
ly injured battling a fire that 
destroyed two buildings on Sulli- 
van's downtown 


were Dr. Barbara Weinbaum, Dr. 


Thomas Ollendick, James Sullivan 


and Pam King. 

W The Light House Mission, 
1200 Eagle St, announced it 
would withdraw from the United 
Way at the end of the year. The 


1:2: Wille ne the miecin 


hosts. 

E Sam Fine was elected presi- 
dent of the Optimist Club to suc- 
ceed Richard Kirk. 

E John Hays Ford Sales, ie 
signed a 50-year lease for a large 
tract of land on the southwest 
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Martin Miller ; 
1149 N. Y2na St., #115 3 


Scottsdale, AZ., 859290 
Dear Mr. Miller: 


TheyCity' Directories of the dates you mentioned 8 
in your letter did not List Willys-Overland, but N 
did List the Standard Wheel Company, In the first 
listing for tne Standard WneeL Company, the entry RS 
is as follows: n 
1901 -02 Standard Wheel Yo., Charles Minshall prest and 
geni mngr, Edward Sendeibach vice prest, 
Walter C Clark secy and treas, Wm Meeker genl 
supt; vehicie wheels and wheel material mnfrs, 
otfice 67/1 Ohio, factory n e cor 15th & Plum. 
1910 Standard Wheel “o., Carl D. Fischer Pres, Walter 
Clark Sec and Treas, 1701-1813 N 13th Tels New 3235 and 268 
and 2687, Central Main 397. 
1912-13 Standard Wheel Co., Cari D. Fischer, Pres., Emil 
J. Fischer Asst Mngr, Bruce F. Failey Sec., 
Walter C. Clark Treas, ae N 13th, Tels Citizens 
3235, Central Main 397. 
I telephoned Mr. Hans Fischer, eae a son of Mr. 
Emil Fischer, and he told me that he knew of no 
corporate agreement between the Willys-Overland and 
tne Standard Wheel Company, but did know that before 
1910 a "group of mechanics) used the facilities of 
the -Standard Wheel Co, to make cars, and could have 
made the wheels for gun carriages. 
I am referring your letter to Mrs. Robert I. Clark, 
as I telephoned her, and she told me that she might 
have more information about the Wheel works. 
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Boonville developer b 


By ROBIN SCHULBERG 
Staff Writer 

A Boonville developer is buying a Terre Haute 
urban-renewal parcel for construction of a State 
Farm Insurance claim center. > 

e Redevelopment Commission today accepted 

Allan Holweger’s $30,000 bid for a 42,000 square foot 
parcel near Cherry and Second streets, west of the 
bus station. 
- Holweger submitted the sole bid for the property, 
recently appraised at $29,500. 

The claims center, a $150,000 project, will be a 
. plicate of one that Holweger recently built for 
` ate Farm in Evansville, he said. Holweger said 

at a second building may eventually be built on the 
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property but he doesn’t know what that will be. . 

Holweger said he and State Farm officials 
selected the parcel because of its central location. 
The present State Farm claims center is at 1536 S. 
Third St. 


The parcel is one of 10 remaining from a 1960s city 
land purchase through a federal urban renewal 
project. The Redevelopment Department recently 
reappraised and advertised the 10 parcels in an effort 
to sell them. 


The reappraisals reduced the price of the parcels 
by about 66 percent. The Holweger property, for 
example, fell from $66,000 to $29,500 in appraised 
value. 


downtown urban- 
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renewal parcel 


Nonetheless, the city has received no bids on the 
remaining nine parcels. 

The $30,000 purchase price will go into community | 
development block grant funds to replace monies 
used to repay the original federal purchase loan, a 
Redevelopment Department staff member said. 

In other business, the Redevelopment Commission 
approved a contract with Dan Sanders & Associates 
for engineering of Phase 3 of the Fairbanks Park 
improvement project. That contract, at $30 an hour, | 
not to exceed $28,500, will include design work, a 
promenade and fountain in the park. Ps 

The Redevelopment Commisssion also approved 
engineering contracts for further curb and sidewalk 
work in the central eastside in 1983. 
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Vigo County Public Library 


tee “Uo, 

He purchased the Terre 
Haute branch of Sanborn Electric 
Co., 333 N. Fruitridge Ave. The 
branch is managed by Mike 
Mahurin. 

۱ The firm, which was | “india in 
1950 and has headguarters in 
| Bloomington, performs a variety of 
electrical and general construction 


services. Ts MAR 18 1985 
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new ` financial planning 
وه‎ has been established in 
Terre Haute by Steven W. 
Songer. 


Steven Wa Son As- 2 


sociates, es 
Sguare, 401 | Ohio St., is a firm 
designed to help individuals and 
businesses identify financial 


financial security. 

Songer has six years ex- 
perience in the financial service 
business and holds bachelor and 
master degrees from Indiana 
State University. _ 


memberships include the In- 


ternational Association of 
Financial Planning, the In- — 


stitute of Certified Financial 
I 4 the Association of 
Athletes and th of Professional 


STEVE SONGER 
ISU graduate 


Round Table. 
In addition, his shona 


His community activities in- 
clude the United Way Cam- 
paign, the March of Dimes, 

adership Terre Board of 
Directors, ود‎ Club, Theta 
Chi Fr aternity oard of Direc- 
tors, the le League Club and the 
North; Little agu 
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“Vigo County Public Library 


“MICK 
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Straight Shooter 
/_ Cleaning up pool’s bad name 


a sty) 9z 


dorad AA لے‎ 
By Marilyn Salesman 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 
SULLIVAN — Dave Edwards 
has tried it all. He’s been a school 
teacher. He's been a real-estate 
broker. But the 37-year-old Ef- 


fingham, Ill. native keeps coming 
back to what he loves best — pool. 


Edwards opened The Straight 
Shogter . in Sullivan about 18 
on 


ths ago. Located on the south 
side of the courthouse square, the 
pool room — or “recreation room” 
as he prefers to call it — is 
attracting many of the county’s 
teen-agers and young adults. 

“Tve always contended a guy 
should be happy with whatever a 
guy’s doing to make a living,” 
Edwards said, explaining why he 
left two relatively stable 
professions to enjoy the earthy 
pleasures of a smoke-filled pool 
room. 

He’s happy here, presiding over 
the green felt-covered pool tables 
and a few electronic video games. 
Business is good, and he’s also 
developed a lucrative sideline of 
selling and re-covering pool tables 
and selling pool supplies. 

Once in awhile, Edwards can 
even be convinced to give a de- 
monstration of his considerable 
talents behind a cue stick. 

He has been playing pool since 


The valley's business 


he was in the seventh grade. 

“My mom used to worry about me 
whenever I went to the pool hall,” 
he confided, grinning. Edwards 
continues to compete in tourna- 
ments around the country. 

The Straight Shooter has hosted 
one exhibition by a professional 
pool player. Tom Rossman, a friend 
of Edwards since college days and 
a world champion trick shot player, 
stopped by to entertain the crowd 
a few months ago. 

Although Rossman and Edwards 
played in tournaments and pool 
halls together all through their 
college days, and Edwards admits 
to never having been short on 
spending money in those days, he 
said he stopped short of becoming 
a “hustler.” 

“I can’t truthfully say I’ve ever 
made my living doing that,” he 
said. “There’s been a lot of guys tell 
me, ‘Boy, if I was as good as you, 
Pd never have to work again.’ ” 

But that kind of life, even though 
it seems intriguing to a young pool 
player, never really interested him, 
Edwards said. 

Life in the professional pool 
tournament circuit was pretty ac- 
curately portrayed in the Paul 
Newman-Tom Cruise movie, “The 


Color of Money,” Edwards said. 
Hustlers who drop into pool 

rooms, take their high-priced cue 

sticks from their cases and proceed 


to rake in the money can find life- 


more than a little dangerous, he 
said. 

Edwards would like to see the 
image of pool players and their 
surroundings become a little less 
disreputable. 

“A pool room — I hate to call it 
a pool room because that’s got all 
the bad connotations. Everybody 
thinks of a dark room, with smoke 
floatin’ over the tables, with some 
guy with a cigarette, half-shaven, 
hangin’ over the table. 

“Yd rather call it a recreation 
room with pocket billiard tables.” 

Pool is a good, healthy sport that 
develops dexterity, the use of logic 
and hand-eye coordination, he con- 
tends. 

The Straight Shooter lives up to 
its name, Edwards said. No drugs, 
no booze and no bad language are 
allowed. 

Hours are 4 to 10 p.m. Monday 
to Thursday; 4 p.m. to midnight on 
Fridays; noon to midnight on 
Saturday and 2 to 10 p.m. on 
Sundays. “But, we’re flexible,” he 
said. 
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Opening Ceremonies Set 


Today, 


Hf SF ۸ 
By SALLY PROFFITT 


Stewart-Carey, Inc., 27 S. 12th 
St., will hold their grand open- 
ing ceremonies at 11 a.m. Mon- 
day, in their newly remodeled 
paint and glass center. 

Stewart-Carey, according to 
Dean R. Bess, vice president of 
the local firm, said, “We have 
the distinction of being the old- 
est flat glass distributor in the 
nation. 

“The company was organized 
in 1840 under the direction of 
Keifer-Stewart Drug Company 
and Stewart-Carey Glass Com- 
pany, which are one and the 
same today. 

“The present firm,” said 
Bess, ‘‘was purchased from Ed- 
ward S. Lammers Paint and 
Glass, Feb. 1, 1954. The paint 
store was located at 1201 Wa- 
bash and the glass division at 
the present site. 

+ + + 

Stewart-Carey has been a 
continuous representative in the 
Wabash Valley marketing area 
in representing the Benjamin 
Moore Paint. Co., and Libbey- 
Owen Glass Co. These products 
were also carried by Lammers. 

“The types of market served 
in this area are in the retail 
market for glass, paint and 
brushes supplied to the con- 
struction trades in 10 Illinois 
counties and 10 Indiana coun- 
ties.” 

The firm has installed a lot 
of the aluminum doors, windows 
and glass in many of the new 
ISU buildings. They have alsa 
installed the same in three resi- 
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Vigo County Public Library 


At Stewar Carey 


dence Hans and the Campus 
Center at Rose Polytechnic. 


Mr. Bess went on to say, 


“One of our big areas is in auto 
glass installation. We take great 
ptide in the fact that we can 
supply the original equipment 
êr all makes of cars. We have 
two of the finest, skilled men 
in the trade for installation. We 
have a special truck we call 


‘The Little Glass Wagon,’ that 


ig used for on-the-spot installa- 

tion. Let’s say a man parks his 
car on the parking lot where he 
ig employed and then informs us 
where his car is located, we 
immediately send our mobile 
unit out and install the glass 
while the man is working. We’ 
also replace glass in the homes, 


at farms or industrial centers. 

In our new building we can im- 
ediately install glass in any 

car in a very short period. 

| + be | 


“We also handle the Carolina... 


Venetian framed mirrors. We 
have Libbey - Owen's thermo- 
pane, plate glass, window glass 
and all their safety glass. 

“We have a very attractive 
custom picture frame depart- 
ment that has from the antigue 
to the most contemporary style 
and also a fine line of Old Mas- 
ter Antiguing. 


“We feel thai the research | wo 


department of Benjamin Moore 
Paint Co., has the finest Latex 
paints for both commercial and 
industrial use. 

“Recently,” Bess stated, “we 
employed Gary Nees, who has 
his degree in interior deco- 
rating, There is no charge for 


{his services, In fact, he deco- 


rated the interior and exterior 


of our beautifully remodeled 


building. The upper and outer | 
is ۱ 


part of the building 
Kawneer Vista-Tone which is an 


| aluminum shell and is a me- 
dium and dark brown finish. 


The lower part is a mirror wall 


in a Matte finish and is a hunter 
green. The rest of the building 
was painted with Moore’s Latex 
House Paint.” 

H + + + 

‘The interior of the show room 
and offices are very bright, 
cheerful and inviting. The main 
offices are paneled in light 
oods and Mr. Bess’ office has 
a “first” in Terre Haute. One 
wall is Profilite glass by the 
i Mississippi Glass Co. of St. 
| Louis, This is the first decora- | 
tive glass wall to be installed 
in Terre Haute. 

Herman Readinger & Son 
was the contractor for the build- 
ing and Potter Electric supplied | 
all the electrical and fine light- 
ing system. | 
Officers and personnel ‘of 
Stewart - Carey are Dean R,| 
Bess, vice president; William, 

Snow, manager of the paint 
department; Winston Welch, 
manager of the contract de- 
partment; Jerry Stewart, super- | 
‘intendent of the warehouse. Co- 
| managers in the office are Mrs. 
pene Arnold and Mrs. Betty 

effers. Dick Archibald is the 
sales representative in the Illi- 
|nois area and Lou Ophoff, the 
Sales representative in Indiana. 


firm extend a cordial welcome 


Opening and visit their new 


plant starting Monday, Sept. ۱ 


Mr, Bess and members of the!) 


to all to attend their Grand 


Steward- Carey, Eve; 
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Home-bound, hospitality is 
‘increasingly in popularity. and 
the living room. once an 
‘untouched showplace, is truly 
living uptoits name 

At Strange Furniture Mart, 
located al 1222 Lafayette Ave in 
12 Pts. Village. living room 
furniture can be found to 
provide a cozy conversation 
area or a living room planned 


for extensive entertaining 


Apartment. dwellers. can find 
‘the nght combination alsosince 
even the timest living room can 
host a crowd jif the seating 
‘arrangement includes a love 
:seat-sofa combination. 

Joe and Norbert Strange are 
‘aware of the importance of 
brand names, and sell only the 
best. Tell City furniture is 
especially popular this year 
Since it is early American in 
‘style Hard rock maple rockers. 
tables. chairs and chests are 
heirloom pieces, designed for 
constant use 

Other brand names popular 
with lovers of fine furniture, 
Flexsteel. 
Gans and Monarch. The famous 
Berkline rechner and swivel 
chairs are also carmed by 
Strange Furnıttfre Mart. as well 
as Kay occasional chairs 

The same concern for 
handling only quality furniture 
has, influenced the owners’ 
selection of furniture for other 
rooms 

Bedroom displays feature 
Bassett. Tell City. Riverside 
and Camden Sealy and King 
Koil are well known names in 
bedding 


Strange Furniture Mart 
offers more than furniture The 
appliance section. located at the 
rear of the store. tncludes 
Frigidaire. ranges Microwave 
ovens. freezers. refirgerators. 
dryers and dishwashers. Gas 
ranges by Tappan are 
considered the best brand 
available 

Zenith. well-known to «TV 
coustomers. dominate the home 
entertainment section: andate 
available in black and white or 
color sets. The entertainment 
group also includes stereo and 
radio combinations ın 
handsome furniture cabinets 

Mohawk is the carpet name" 
sold at Strange Furniture Mart, 
and more than 300 samples give 
the customer a real choice 

Strange Furniture Mart has 
an outstanding selection of 
lamps small, large land 
elegant. and chosen with the 
customer's preference in mind 
Other accessories. such as 
bunch tables, -cocktail tables. 
end tables, breakfronts and 
magazine racks wil! help cure 
the spring housecleanng biahs 

Whether it s a new home you 
are furmshing. or looking for a 
curio cabinet or a_ graceful 
maple desk. a tmp to Strange 
Furniture Mart will be 
worthwhile. Credit terms are 
available. with 36 months.to pay 
if necessary. and the firm 
delivers within a radius of 100 
mules of Terre Haute 

The store ıs open from 8a m 
to 5 pm except Monday and 
Friday when it remains open 
until 8 30 ۵ ۱ ° ji 
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STEPHEN and PHILIP STRANGE-two new faces at Strange Furniture Mart. The sons of 
owners, Joe and Christina Strange, have entered the business with the desire to maintain and 
continue the tradition of offering only quality merchandise i friendly service. 
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Strange Furniture Mart 
knows the importance of quali- 
ty, durability, comfort, beauty, 
practicality and price when 
buying furniture and ap- 
pliances. That’s why, for 32 
years, this family-owned and 
operated business has offered 
only the finest in home 
furnishings. 

Joe and Christina Strange, 
owners of the store located at 
1222 Lafayette Ave., invite you 
to stop in and browse their 
beautiful showroom. Sons Ste- 
phen and Philip will assist you 
in making your selections. They 
come to the business with 
fresh, new ideas, a youthful 
enthusiasm and the desire to 
maintain and continue the 
Strange Furniture Mart tradi- 
tion of offering only the ‘‘top-of- 
the-line’in furniture and ap- 


pliances. 

Tell City hardrock maple 
furnishings are a must for the 
Early American “buff”. This 
old, established company offers 
rockers, end tables, china cabi- 
nets, clocks, lamps, magazine 
racks, etc.. Why not let the 
beautiful craftsmanship and de- 
Sign of these pieces accent your 
Early American decor! 

Flexsteel, Gans and National 
sofas, chairs and loveseats are 
available in a wide variety of 
fabrics and colors to compli- 
ment the traditional, contem- 
porary or Early American dec- 
orating scheme. 

Well-known manufacturers-- 
Basset, Riverside and Sealy— 
provide the bedroom selections 
at Strange Furniture Mart. 
Mohawk carpeting is offered in 
many colors and patterns to 
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add beauty and warmth to any 
room. And what better way to 
keep your carpet just “like 
new” than a Hoover sweeper. 


To make your dream kitchen 
a reality, Strange’s appliance 
department, backed by a top- 
notch Service Dept., offers 
ranges, refrigerators, freezers, 
washers/dryers, trash compac- 
tors and micro-wave ovens by 
Frigidaire and Tappan. 


Credit terms are available 
and free delivery is part of 
Strange’s service to customers 
within a 100-mile radius of 
Terre Haute. 


Whatever your decorating 
needs, whether a major 
purchase or accent pieces, 
you'll find just what you need at 
Strange Furniture Mart, open 
Monday through Saturday. 
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“CLOTH-CUTTING” CEREMONY — The cutting of a knit T-shirt fabric officially 


opened Stretch ‘n Sew on Monday. Doing the honors, from left, were: Mayor 
William Brighton; Larry Lidster, president Terre Haute Area Chamber of 
Commerce, and Treva Dale, owner of the shop. Located in Towne South Plaza. 


New knit fabric store opens in Terre Haute 


Monday marked the official grand opening 
of Stretch ‘n Sew, located at Towne South 
Plaza. > 

A new concept in this area, Stretch ‘n Sew 
handles only knit fabrics and they're color- 
coordinated — a fact the seamstress can 
appreciate when preparing an ensemble. 

Stretch ‘n Sew, started 11 years ago at 
Eugene, Ore., by Ann Person. now has 250 
stores across the nation. The local franchise is 
owned and operated by Treva Dale 

Knit is “the” fabric for today’s fashions — 
both men's and women’s — and Stretch ‘n Sew 
offers classes to teach the proper method for 


sewing knits. The Ann Person Method of 
Sewing is taught by trained teachers who, 
through lecture and demonstration, will show 
how to work with knits — individual fit, 
amount of stretch, etc. 

Classes are available in mornings, after- 
noons and evenings. The staff of Stretch ‘n Sew 
also will do home demonstration parties and 
stage fashion shows for clubs, sororities, etc. 

To register for classes or to book a home 
demo or fashion show, stop in Monday through 
Friday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. or Saturdays 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., or call 232-1194. 
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' Indianapolis, will present a flag 
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Bpecial recognition in a Depart- and plaque given in recognition of 


ment of Defense program of awards 
to companies which continually 


produce high-quality material for — 


the military services and defense 
agencies. ‘a - 
It is only the second Indiana 
company to qualify since the pro- 
gram began in 1984. ۰ 


The DOD Defense Quality Ex- 


cellence Award will be presented to 
Stringer during a cermony at 10 
a.m. Thursday at its facility at 201 
S. Third St. in Dugger. © +: 
Col. Paul Higgins, commander of 
the Defense Contracts Administra- 


¿f 


this honor to the company’s presi- 
ald 


dent, Charles Stringer. ror? 
Awards are based on excellence 
in the quality of products and 


services provided by a government 
‘contractor over a 12-month period. 


‘The firm, established in 1960, 
has approximately 15 employees 
and has produced a variety of 
-defense items since its inception. 

Most notable products include 


“gun mounts and blank firing at- 
-tachments for use with .50-caliber 
بر‎ guns . 
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A new land surveying šervice 
opened in Terre Haute Thurs- 
day. 

James S. Strong, a registered 
land surveyor licensed in both 
Indiana and Tilinois, opened an 
office at 641 Ohio St., Room 22, 
after moving to Terre Haute 
from Bloomington, Ind. 

The firm offers all types of | 
land surveys, architectural and 
professional engineering ser- | 
vices. Strong said the firm will 
work on subdivision control, lot 
staking, sewage, storm, roads, 
topographic maps, farm sur- 
veys and land planning. 

Strong is assisted by Claude 
J. Quillen, a professional engi- 
neer, and David P. Hill, 
architect. Strong has been in- 
volved in land survey services 
for 18 years. 
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MISS MARY STUMPP 
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| Believed to be the only womanjadded gifts of imported china and 


own wiring and repair work is Miss 


electric shop owner who does her 
Mary Stumpp, owner and manger 
of Stumpp's Electric, 607 Ohio 
Street. 

Having worked for electric com- 
panies for almost 30 years, Miss 
Stumpp opened her own store at 
the present location in 1945. 

| She has two women employes 
and besides doing all the purchas- 
‘ing, some of the waiting on cus- 
tomers and suggesting electric fix- 
tures for building, Miss Stumpp 
jalso does all her own assembling, 
{and repair work on lamps, light 
fixtures and appliances, 

Miss Stumpp was graduated 
from Washington High School, 
‘Washington, Ind., and from Wa- 
{bash Business College here. She, 

did office work for several years 
in Washington, Ind., worked for a 
l year for the Root Store, another 
jyear for Western Union offices here 
sand several years for the Power 
Supply Company in the electrical 
| wholesale department. 
| She was manager of the retail 
|| department of the Sunbeam Elec- 
| tric Company for 25 years before 
she opened her own shop. Origi- 
nally she had only lamps and small 
appliances, but three years ago she 
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glassware. 
Four times a year she goes to 
Chicago to do all her own buying. 
Miss Stumpp is one of the city's 
well-known business women. She 
is a member and past treasurer 


the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, a charter member 
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of the Quota Club and a member) 


of the Altrusa Club. Bowling is 


her hobby.—By Frances E. Hughes. | Ny 
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‘I think we'll succeed,’ founder says ۷ سمعسص‎ + Dud (u). U. ) 
Sullivan plant breaks ground © 


By Marilyn Salesman 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


SULLIVAN — A Hymera man 
saw more than a year’s work begin 
to take shape Wednesday when he 
and local officials broke ground for 


a Sullivan Count: Treatment 
Corp. plant 
John Setty led the 3 p.m. 


groundbreaking at the plant’s site 
in an industrial park north of 
Sullivan. He hopes the company 
can be open by May 1. 


The company performs a heat 


Comimuniiy A 


treatment process for hardening 
steel. Some 53 potential customers 
have been lined up, he said. 

Ten employees, including two 
handicapped workers, will be hired 
at first, with the company hoping 
to expand the operation shortly 
after opening. 

Setty said the company would 
train newly hired workers through 
Vincennes University. All 
employees will be paid above 
minimum wage, he said. 

Setty, who worked at J.I. Case in 
Terre Haute for several years, said 
he talked to a friend, Merton 


fore 5 
eeler of ple aia, about starting 


the operation. Wheeler is an 


engineer who recently retired from 


Case. 


Funding posed a major stumbi- 


ing block for the two in establishing 
the businesses, but stock in the 
corporation was sold and a govern- 
ment-guaranteed loan was 
secured. 

Setty said government 
paperwork was a big problem, and 
several changes were made to 
accommodate programs cutbacks. 

But Setty said, “We've had a lot 
of help, and I think we'll succeed.” 


Sali van News Agen cy 


Nostalgia reigns 


Sullivan News Agency remains 


a fixture for many local residents 


1 ifle 


By Marilyn Salesman 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


SULLIVAN — Nostalgia reigns 
supreme at the Sullivan News Agency, 
better known as e ewsstand.” 


Located on the west side of the Sullivan 
square, the small store is a fixture in 
the lives of many local residents. 

There haven’t been many changes 
since it opened during the days of World 
War II, and not many changes are 
planned, either. 

“You don’t want to change too much 
in a place like this,” says owner Jean 
McMahan. “Nostalgia helps the busi- 
ness.” 

The Newsstand is a family business, 
owned by McMahan and her mother, 
Helen Smith. McMahan’s son, Josh, is 
an employee and her step-son, Brad, is 
the manager. 

Five other employees, four of whom 
are high school or college students, 
keep the operation operating smoothly. 

The Newsstand is the only place 
around where you can still get a Green 
River, a cherry phosphate or a chocolate 
coke. The news of the day is discussed 
here before the newspaper ever hears 
about it. 

The Newsstand has what every other 
store of its type has — seven daily 
newspapers ane one weekly newspaper, 
books, magazines, candy, cigarettes, 
sandwiches, shakes, phosphates, sodas, 
malts, sundaes — but, mostly it has a 
certain indescribable feeling. It 
represents small-town life at its best. 

Most of the customers are regulars 


WJ 
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who come in every day. Many of them 
have stopped in nearly every day since 
they were children. A stranger who 
comes in is usually a friend by the time 
he leaves. 

The stools at the counter, the booths 
along the side of the store and Brad 
McMahan’s collection. of Coca-Cola 
memorabilia lend to the atmosphere of 
the place. 

“Its really fun during the summer 
when there are class reunions in town,” 
said McMahan. “People who used to live 
here come in and bring their husbands 
or wives to show them around. Maybe 
the husband will say, Tve heard so 
much about the Newsstand. 1 just 
wanted to see it.’ 

“Or maybe one of them will ask if we 
still have chocolate cokes and they'll 
say they haven’t had one since they left 
Sullivan.” 

Teen-age boys still come up to play 
the jukebox or a video game or to sit 
with their friends in one of the booths. 
Teen-age girls still come up to watch 
the boys, who pretend not to notice. 

When the Newsstand opens at 6 a.m. 
there are people waiting to get in, 
McMahan said. Many people are in the 
habit of savoring their morning coffee 
while reading a newspaper and chat- 
ting with friends. 

The Newsstand is open from 6 a.m. 
to 8:30 p.m. every day, year round. The 
only exceptions are Thanksgiving and 


Christmas, when it closes at noon. 
For Smith, who for many years 
owned a local jewelry store with her 
late husband, the change from selling 
diamonds to dispensing fountain drinks 
was easy. 
“| kind of enjoy this,” she said. 
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Although she and McMahan bought INE ya 


the store only four years ago, they were 
both regular customers. “Whenever I 
needed to find Jean when she was a 
child,” Smith said, “I never had to look 
farther than the Newsstand.” 

Brad McMahan worked at the 
Newsstand when it was owned by its 
long-time proprietor, Kermit “Butch” 
Arnold. When he heard Arnold was 
considering selling it, he told his family. 
They didn’t take long in making an 
offer to buy the place. 

Brad is responsible for experiments 
that led to new offerings like banana- 
or cinnamon-flavored cokes and several 
new sandwiches. 

The Newsstand does a brisk luncheon 
business. with several types of 
sandwiches and soups. 

Business is good. McMahan said the 
cash register rings up about 500 
transactions a day. Many of those are 
from the same people who may come in 
two or three times during the day. 

In a world where things are constant- 
ly changing, McMahan thinks much of 
the store’s success is due to the fact that 
the Newsstand doesn’t change. 
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WA Sunshine Dairy: 


lata Su WA TA nal by judy Stedman Calvert 


Nok 1935 to 1944, North 
Terre Haute was the home of 
the Sunshine Dairy, owned 
and operated by Russell 
Smith, Sr. 

The milk of twenty-three 
cows at the Smith farm plus 
milk purchased from Marion 
Smith of Bridgeton and Mr. 
Barnes and Glen. Judson of 
Burnett were used to produce 
500 quarts of pasteurized milk 
sold daily from the dairy. 
Buttermilk, cottage cheese, 
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chocolate milk, and orange 
juice were also sold to both 
retail and wholesale cus- 
tomers on the regular routes. 
The dairy supplied the milk 
for Otter Creek School just 
down the road. 

According to a 1943 adver- 
tisement, the most up-to-date 
pasteurization and milk pro- 
ducing equipment was in- 
stalled in the plant behind the 
Smith farmhouse on Park 


1935-1944 244 


Lay 

LF 1-5 a 

Avenue. All equipment was electrically 
powered and the dairy products were 
kept at proper temperatures by elec- 
tric refrigeration. The local dairy 
boasted the lowest bacteria count of 
any dairy in the area. There were no 
additives in the products of the Sun- 
shine Dairy. The milk was pasteurized, 
but not homogenized. The cream rose 
to the top of the glass bottles. 

The farm produced all the feed for 
the purebred herd of Guernseys and 
Holsteins at the farm. The Smith’s 
were farming about 250 acres in addi- 
tion to operating the dairy at the time. 

Forrest Hart, “Beck” Egloff, and 
Claude Sapp were deliverymen. The 
eldest Smith sons, Russell “Duke”, Jr. 
and Don, and Don Huddleson, as well 
as other local young men worked at the 
dairy during its nine years of existence. 

During World War II, Duke and Don 
went into the service. The youngest 
Smith boys, Carl, Dale, and Keith, 
were not yet old enough to help with 
the business, so Russell decided to sell 
the herd and the dairy rights. Model 
Milk, a Terre Haute milk distributor, 
bought the rights. Shortly afterward, a 
Grade A milk program was instituted 
by the city of Terre Haute during the 
administration of Mayor Vern 
McMillian. Russell served as a dairy 
inspector for the program. Any dairy or 
milk producer which sold milk in the 
city was visited by him and had to pass 
rigid sanitary inspections. 
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The Sunshine Dairy at the Russell Smith Farm on Park Avenue, 1943. (Photo by Martin) 
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Sunshine House Inc. fs PR 
2۳۳80612058071 Road as a 
publisher of aviation books. 

“Our goal is to be the No. 1 
aviation publishing company in the 
nation,” said Alan Abel, 38, who got 
into the business full time on Oct. 
5. Abel said he is in the process of 
acquiring another aviation 
publishing company and will be 
moving it to Terre Haute. 

Both he and his mother, Drina 
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Sher hones sales take off 


el, entered the publishing busi- 
ness four years ago on a part-time 
basis and she now remains on in 
that capacity. He said his mother 
was attempting to get her book, 
“The Welch Airplane Story,” 
published, but it was turned down 
nationally. 

The aks eventually became the 
first one published by Sunshine 
House and received critical acclaim 
throughout the aviation world, 


Abel said. His firm has now 
published four books and he is in 
contact with 23 other prospective 
authors nationwide. 

The 1971 graduate of Indiana 
State University said he recently 
moved back to Terre Haute after 
being away 16 years. He worked for 
former Gov. Otis Bowen for eight 
years and then stayed in In- 
dianapolis eight more years where 
he worked in advertising. 
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Family firm is fly 
to avjation n hoo 0 


By SUSAN CRITTENDEN 
STAR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Terre Haute, Ind. — Publish- 
er Drina Welch Abel's relatives 
were at the forefront of aviation 
history. but she's hoping to add 
a new chapter to her family heri- 
tage. 

As part of her effort to create 
in Terre Haute the nation’s lead- 
ing aviation publishing house, 
Mrs. Abel and her 38-year-old 
son, Alan, have purchased the 
Historical Aviation Albums and 
will relocate it here. It is a West 
Coast firm that was owned by 
Paul Matt, an aviation expert 
who was known as “the DaVinci 
of airplanes.” 

The acquisition will add 14 
titles, 150 technical drawings of 
aircraft and seven file drawers of 
research on Early Birds (pre- 
World War Il) aircraft to the 
Abels’ burgeoning business. 


SunShine House Inc., the 
Abef firm, is the only publisher 
in Indiana and one of just five in 
the United States that deals ex- 
clusively with aviation books. 

The fourth SunShine House 
volume, The Earhart Disappear- 
ance — The British Connection 


by James A. Donahue, was دی‎ 


lished last week. 

The firm is a family affair, 
with Abel as president and Mrs. 
Abel as vice president. Linda A. 
Abel, a sister-in-law of Abel's, 
provides secretarial assistance: 
legal advice is provided by Abel's 
twin brother, former Vigo Coun- 
ty Prosecutor Eric M. Abel. 


Drina Abel 


Alan Abe! 


“Aviation is part of our heri- 
tage, it's in our blood,” the 60- 
year-old Mrs. Abel said. “My 
brother, Orin Welch, first soloed 
in 1923, and his air performance 
license was signed by Orville 
Wright. 

“My family had the Orin 
Welch Aircraft Company in An- 
derson, Indiana, and it was here 
(Anderson) that Orin manufac- 
tured his first aircraft. When the 
Welch Airfield in Anderson was 
dedicated on Memorial Day in 
1929, hundreds of people from 
all over the state attended. 

“Amelia Earhart was there, 
and so were Eddie Rickenback- 


er, Anthony Fokker (designer 


and builder of the Red Baron’s 
airplane), Weir Cook and Charles 
E. Wilson (General Motors exec- 
utive).” 

The SunShine House logo is a 
drawing of the family’s large 
home in a historical section of 
Terre Haute. 

“Terre Haute is our home- 
town and we decided to operate 
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our company here for that rea- 
son. We've just moved into this 
six-room headquarters and 
we've already outgrown the 
space,” Abel said. The company 
has six employees. 

“We are not a vanity press. 
We pay standard royalty fees to 
our authors, and we wili only 
accept a book if the author is 
reputed to be the foremost lead- 
ing authority on his subject,” he 
said. 

“We are currently reviewing 
manuscripts from 23 authors 
who have asked us to publish 
their works. And we are already 
at work on our fifth book, Stag- 
gerwings at War.” 

The Abels are calling their 
books the Aviation Heritage Li- 
brary Series. Each volume — 
those already published and 
those pending — will explore the 
history of one civil airplane line 
or one leading aviation personal- 
ity. 

To date, The Luscombe Story 
by John C. Swick is the firm's 


best seller. Fifteen models of the 
aircraft were manufactured from 


=. 


1934 to 1960 and that makes for 


a large number of interested 
readers, Abe! said. 

All the books are hardback, 
and they range in price from $20 
to $30. After selecting a manu- 
script for publication, the Abels 
hire a professional editor to re- 
view the draft. Type is set and 
layouts prepared in-house. Then 
camera-ready artwork is taken 
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to an Indianapolis printer. Books 
are bound by a firm in Spencer 
in Owen County and returned to 
SunShine House for distribution. 

The Abels’ ‘publishing ven- 
ture began in earnest in 1985. 
two years after Mrs. Abel, with 
her son's assistance, published 
her own book, The Welch Air- 
plane. 

After a dozen years of re- 
search and writing, she conclud- 
ed that Orin Welch did not die in 
1943 while flying the hump in 
the China-India-Burma war the- 
ater. but instead was a secret 
government agent who per- 
formed ‘special military missions 
for the United States govern- 
ment and was given a new iden- 
tity at the,end of the war, 

That book was well-received, 
and inquiries from would-be au- 
thors began arriving. 

“We saw there was a market 
for aviation history. There arg) 


millions of aviation enthusiasts ۳ 


throughout the world. So we de- 
cided we would publish other 
books,” said Abel. who headed 
former Gov. Otis R. Bowen's 
state scholarship commission for 
eight years and more recently 
was director of advertising and 
marketing research for a Carmel 
firm. 

“In the last six months, our 
SunShine House business has 
exploded. | had to leave Hamilton 
County and return to Terre 
Haute so that ! could devote all 
my attention to this enterprise," 
Abel said. 

The firm also is a distributor 
for other aviation books. 
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Tribune-Star Staff Reporter ی‎ 9 be phased out,” Holdren 


Super Valu Stores Inc. is) 
; employees. 


negotiating the sale of four Great 
Scot stores it aquired in May as 
part of an eight-store deal with 
Conren Inc. 

The proposed deal to sell the four > 
Evansville stores doesn’t, include 
the Great Scot stores in Terre 
Haute, but it eventually could 
mean the closing of an accounting 
office here, according to John R. 
Holdren, the former operator of © 


Great Scot who still heads the 


eight-store group for Super Valu. 
“I told the ya le [employees] 
here that if and when that sale is 


The office has approximately 0 


Super Valu, if it disposes of the 
-|Evansville stores, would continue 
.to operate Great Scot stores in 
` Terre Haute and Bolingbrook, Ill., 
,and Country Market in Kokomo. 
3 Easter Foods, with 14 stores in 
-Illinois and Iowa, has an agree- 
ment in principle with Super Valu 
~to acquire the four Great ام‎ 
7 stores at Evansville. 

Rita Simmer, Super Valv’s 
spokeswoman, couldn't say how far 
negotiations have progressed, but 
she said talks are continuing. 
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NEED A NEW WINDSHIELD?—PPG Industries, 1301 Eagle St. 
windshields on cars these days. 


PPG Industries is shown doing a new installation. 


PPG Industries Carries 
On Diversified Business, 


People who live in gla s3 glaziers is NO AE, 
houses and people who are care| Foster Warnell is chief auto 
‘accident prone should cultivate) glazier and Bill Irwin is senior 
PPG Industries, for they're the] glazier. Don Mitchell and Bill 
ones who can solve all glass Smiddy are known as field 
problems. 3 (glaziers. while Jim Lawson 

Since 1883 Pittsburgh Plate|does his installations at the 
Glass has been a trademark,|płant. 
but only in recent years has it} Most of the car window and 
included the 2,000 glass andl windshield replacements are 
glass-selting products that has made through insurance com- 
become the PPG label. panies, but anyone can get a 

Today’s high accident rate is replacement by driving to the 
creating new demands upon the) plant on Eagle Street, accord- 
glass industry, and PPG Indus-jing to Larry Knittle, branch 
‘tries, 1301 Eagle St., is coping} manager. 
with the situation by providing) Knittle received his college 
one-day service on installations} degree in business administra- 
of new car windshields, andjtion from Baldwin Wallace Col- 
door glass. lege in Ohio, and worked for 

The firm keeps a large stock) PPG in the Cleveland area be- 
of windshields to fit all the/fore coming to the Terre Haute 
standard cars, and guarantees) branch plant five months ago. 
its work. A crew of renee Jim Tate holds the local rec- 
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., are kept busy installing new 
Auto inspection, plus the larger number of cars on the road, 
automatically increase the business of people in the glass buses: and here an employee of 


ord for employment, having 
been with PPG for 30 years. 
Two 18-year veterans are Herb 
Campbell, office, and Jack 


'Goergan, salesman. The staff is 
| pleased that Jack is making a 


{recovery from a serious auto 


accident a year and a half ago. 

PPG Industries does contract 
work, installing store fronts, 
sliding glass doors, and supply- 
ing glass for new buildings. 

Skilled workmen use special- 
ly designed trucks fo transport 
large panels of glass safely. 

Who else are PPG customers?) 
Well, there are picture framers, 
window breakers, homemakers 
whose hobbyist husbands create) 
coffee tables out of attic cast- 
offs, and decorators who want 
to create an illusion of space 
to a small room by adding al 
floor-to-ceiling mirror. 

Not to mention the lady whol 
covered her dining room table} 
with a mirror because she grew 
tired of washing both sides of 
the glass top. 
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‘Big Scoop 
Opens Second 
Jee Cream Mart 


7 A. star ۰ 

“Yesterday's Ice Cream Is YA 
day’s Big Scoop!” This is the 
slogan that best describes the 
two Big Scoop, old-fashion ice 
cream parlors. 

The first Big Scoop was 0۲۳ 
in July, 1968, at 919 §. 25th 
St. The second Big Scoop is now | 
open at 666 Hulman St. | 

In both ice cream parlors you 
may select from 30 flavors of 
ice cream. Besides the regular | 
ice cream cones, they offer thei, 
popular sugar cones, large 00-۱ 
ble-dip cones, sundaes, sodas, 
shakes, malts and hand-packed 
ice cream for takeout. 

The Big Scoop, that opened! 
the first of June at 666 Hulman. 
serves a variety of hot and 
carry-out sandwiches. This serv- 
ice will be available later at the 


, Big Scoop on S. 25th. 


Both ice cream parlors are, 


‘identical in decor. The exteriors 


feature the Early American cot- 
tage with blue wooden shingled 
overhang and blue shutters to 
complement the white walls. 
The interior of both Big Scoops 


jare the same featuring the 


Early American ice cream par- 
lor of yesteryear. 

The old-fashion round ice! 
cream tables with metal legs 
are finished in white and com- 
plemented by the old-fashioned. 
1 upholstered 
in red and white stripes. Along 
the walls are the old-fashioned, 
one-armed student desks, fin- 
ished in red and white, for those! 
who care to chat and eat their 
ice cream. The walls are fin- 
ished in Early American Eagle 
wallpaper in blue and red. ۱ 

Both Big Scoops are open’ 


, from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Monday 
‘through Saturday and from 12 


noon to 11 p.m. on Sunday. Park- 
ing is available at both parlors. 

The Big Scoops are owned by 
Rod Hahn, Art Hagan and Bob 
Mayfield, three well-kno wn 
young Terre Haute business- 
men. 

Both Big Scoops are managed 
by William Schalburg. 
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BIG SCOOP!—The second Big Scoop, old fashioned ice cream parlor, is now open at 666 Hul- 
man, This interior is identical to the first Big Scoop, located at 909 S. 25th St. 
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Superior Concrete Corpora- 
tion, 3700 S. 14th St., has been 
‘in business for more than a 
jyear and the firm’s fleet of 


trucks may be seen everywhere 
for 6 days a week. 

Tom Sermersheim, president 
and general manager, stated 
that the huge concrete plant, 
located on 20 acres, was con- 
structed for additional expan- 
sion to house more kilns as they 


they may enlarge the plant 
sometime this fall. 

Superior Concrete was the 
first to have a Hydrotile ma- 
chine in Indiana. This huge au- 
tomatic concrete machine is 
used in producing concrete 
pipes, 12x48 inches in diameter. 
It is also used to make storm 
drainage or sanitary sewers. 
This large machine is housed 
jin the 60x100 production build- 
ing and is considered by Serm- 
ersheim to be one of the most 
modern and diversified plants 
in this area. 

The Hydrotile machine, in 5 
minutes time, can produce con- 


crete pipe from 12 inches to 48| The firm has recently sup-|3 p.m. on Saturday. 
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plied concrete pipes for l N 
Newport Ammunition Plant, | i 
۳ woman's dorm at Eastern 111 
R ۰ cl t Pr nois University, Charleston, Il., | 
esi en 5 the cities of Peru, Sullivan and| 
Terre Haute, Indiana, including 

jinches in diameter. It can pro-|city. 
duce a steel reinforced concrete | Superior Concrete also sup- 
pipe, 7% feet long and 40 inches plies ready-mix concrete with- 
in inside diameter. in a 30-mile radius. The com-| 

As the concrete pipes come pany specializes in prompt de- 

out of the Hydrotile machine llivery and service with their 
they are placed on a 20x150-|fleet of trucks. 
۱10۵۲ movable floor and then 
‘moved into the large steam 
kilns where they are cured in 
6 hours. 

Following the curing time the 
pipes are loaded inside the 
plant on delivery units by an 
overhead crane and then de- 
livered to the job or they are 
placed in the storage yard. 

The firm can fill and deliver 
orders within a 150-mile radius 
and no order; according to 
Sermersheim, is too big or too 2 ; 
small. Some of the pipes used|™ercial projects. 
for Municipal sanitary sewers} Two new Sales representa- 
vary from 7% feet to 10 miles|tives who have joined the firm 
in length. in the past year are Senator 

Superior Concrete produces|Leonard Conrad and Paul Lu- 
30 foot driveway culvert pipes|cas, formerly with Terre 
for residential or business use.}Haute Malleable. 
These pipes are equipped with | Superior Concrete 
manholes and the company’s 
employees to the unloading 
with a 21-foot Eagle boom. 


Ready-mix concrete is pro- 
duced by Superior Concrete to 
meet any specifications. They 
will deliver one yard to 1,000 
yards of ready-mix per day and 
this is on a year-round basis. 
Firms in this area that used 
Superior Concrete’s ready-mix 
in their recent construction are 
ISU, Ivy Tech, Stran-Steel and 
Graham Grain. The company 
supplies ready-mix to local con- 
tractors for residential or com- 


is open’ 
from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and 7 a.m. to. 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE?—These 84-inch concrete storm sewer pipes shewn here are 8 ft. long 
and weigh 20.000 Ibs. each. These will be delivered and installed by Superior Cemcrete at the 
south-east drainage project. Other sewer pipes are available in ong 1o 12 ft. inside diameter. 


Superior Concrete Corp. 
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preside‏ او 
of Superior Concrete. 3700 ۰‏ 
lath Street. recently attended a‏ 
Prestressed Concrete School in‏ 
Philadelphia with the‏ 
anticipation of getting into the‏ 
production of bridge beams and‏ 
large prestressed and precast‏ 
conerete products for building‏ 
construction‏ 

Superior Concrete keeps the 
wheels turning the’ year round 
but with spring weather the 
demand is greater for sewer 
pipe constructions and 
Readi-Mix Concrete. 

The corporation is’ busy 
constructing a mile of various 
size pipes in- the Thompson 
Ditch drainage program and is 
now pouring concrete ‘for the 
bridges It will be another year 
before this project is completed. 

At the present time Superior 
is. pouring concrete for Amax 
Coal Co. on the site of its 
assembly side of the huge earth 
mover which will be used to 


` remove) over-burden from the, 


Expansion Program" 


coal, It will take six years to 
complete the assembly of this 


huge earth mover. 


Superior has just. completed 
installing six miles of various 
sized pipes for, the city of 
Muncie. Smaller projects are 
under way in Attica. Linton, 
Greencastle. Clay City and 
other communities. 
~The firm is providing 
Readi-Mix in the new Garden 
Quarter housing project located 
west of the Dixie Bee School 
Also’ Kingswood Terra and 
Cotonial Park. 

The corporation is now into its 
ninth year of operation and has 
become recognized as one of the 
largest suppliers of concrete 
pipe using specially designed 
Rubber-O- Ring joints to couple 
individual’ joints of pipe which 
produces a flexible and leak 
proof connection: 

One will see many of the red 
and white Readi-Mix trucks 
making their deliveries 


‘throughout Indiana and Illinois. 


These deliveries are made 
‘within a 20 mile radius of Terre 
Haute. The huge two-tractor 


trailer trucks are busy. 
continuously. 

During the winter months 12 
employees are kept busy while 
in the summer months 25 men 
are onthe job . f 

Key employees besides 
Sermersheim are Harry 
Pestoff. vice president and 
superintendent in charge of 
production. Pestoff has been 
with the firm over eight years. 
Bill Haltom has been there eight 
years too. Frank Kelsheimer | 
and, Clayton Potts for seven 
years and Fred Graves for the 
past six. years“ Mrs. Dorothy 
Clark is office secretary. 

Superior Concrete is open tor 
business from 7 a.m: to5 pm. | 
Monday through Friday "and | 
from 7 a.m. to 12 noon on | 
Saturday X; 
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Superior Concrete Thanks 


Customers, 


Offers New Products In Coming Year 
td 1T pson Ditch program 


In its 10th year of servit REL. Ane ۹ WES 


Vigo and sufrounding counties 
with Ready-Mix Concrete and 
related products, employees of 
Superior Concrete Corporation 
extend holiday greetings and 
many thanks to their hundreds 
of Wabash Valley customers. 

“Your patronage and sup- 
port,” says President Tom 
Schermersheim, “has allowed 
us to expand our operation with 
innovative products and faster 
service to meet the challenges 
of today and tomorrow.” 

And with this idea in mind, 
Superior Concrete plans an 
even better 1978. The southside 
firm, located at 3700 S. 14th 
Street, has long been a supplier 
of concrete pipes for storm and 
sanitary sewers, retaining 
walls, and pre-cast manholes. 
The new year brings the addi- 
tion of pre-stressed concrete 
bridge beams and pre-stressed 
concrete load bearing wall and 
roof panels to their inventory. 

These new wall and roof 
panels—designed for both com- 
mercial and residential con- 
struction—are quickly installed 
and provide better durability, 
sturdiness, and insulation fac- 
tors than many other ‘‘pre-fab”’ 
materials. 

Superior’s Beginnings 

Superior Concrete Corpo- 
ration was formed by a group of 
local businessmen in the fall of 
1967, who selected 20 acres of 
land along Canal Road, south of 
Davis Avenue, as the building 
site. 

The first installation that 
year was a new batch plant and 
aggregate conveying system 
for the production of Ready- 
Mix Concrete. The next phase 
of construction involved mate- 
rial for the pipe manufacturing 
facility. 

A large Stran Steel building 
was erected to house the prod- 
uction area and concrete 
blocks, as well as areas for the 
mass production of concrete 


Superior Conrete has grown to 
meet a variety of demands. 

The firm produces concrete 
pipe in sizes ranging from. 0 
54-inches in diameter. Larger 
pipes, measuring 60- to 144- 
inches, in diameter, are also 
available and produced by way 
of a special wet cast method. 

The firm is best known as a 
supplier and installer of storm 
sewer and sanitary sewer 
pipes. Pipes used in these areas 
are manufactured with flexible 
rubber gasket joints—called 
“O-Ring Joints” —that prevent 
sewage from leaking and caus- 
ing subsurface wastes. 

Superior Concrete produces 
many other pre-cast concrete 
products, too, including 
drainage troughs with grates 
and heavy concrete retaining 
panels. ~ 

In addition, the plant serves a 
variety of residential needs. 
Their Ready-Mix Concrete is 
popular for patios, walkways, 
and slabs for floors. 

Prompt Service 

Superior Concrete is proud to 
offer prompt, efficient service 
within a 150-mile radius of 
Terre Haute. This is made pos- 
sible through a group of 
modern, radio-dispatched 
trucks and the firm's concern 
to meet the concrete reguire- 
ments of its customers without 
delay. 

Superior’s 11-member fleet 
of red and white trucks make 
deliveries throughout Indiana 
and Illinois. Ready-Mix Gon- 
crete is delivered within a 35- 
mile radius of the city, while 
the firm’s pre-cast products 
and concrete pipes can be 
brought to installation sites 150 
miles away. 


Communities such as Mun- ۲ 


cie, Attica, Clay City, and Lin- 
ton are areas that have bene- 
fited from Superior’s many 
products. Locally, Superior has 
produced and installed pipe for 


begun last year. The southeast 
drainage project has required 
concrete storm sewer pipes as 
large as eight feet long and 
weighing 2,000 pounds each! 
The Garden Quarter and Colo- 
nial Park subdivisions, and 
Amax Coal Co. are still other 
project sites. 

Superior Concrete employs 
some 25 persons during the 
spring and summer months 
when demand for sewer pipe 
construction and Ready-Mix 
Concrete is the greatest. 
Schermersheim and Harry 
Pestov, who serves as vice- 
president in charge of opera- 
tions for Superior, are two fa- 
miliar faces here. Several other 
long-time employees and office 
personnel make up an efficient 
staff, eager to meet your needs. 

For information about pipes, 
Ready-Mix Concrete, pre- 
stressed wall and roof panels, 
or one of many related prod- 
ucts, call Superior Concrete at 
232-0902. The office is open 
from 7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and 
from 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon or 
Saturdays. 
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HAPPY HOLIDAYS AND APPRECIATION to their many customers are the season's 
greetings from employees of Superior Concrete Corp., 3700 S. 14th Street. Pictured is one of 
the firm’s huge delivery trucks, ready to dispatch Ready-Mix Concrete for a variety of 

„residential and commercial needs. 
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Nutrition program 


to baia 


_. The red-meat industry’ و‎ program 
for providing nutrition information 
to consumers is going to Terre 

, Haute supermarkets. 

Terre Haute was selected by the 
Indiana Farm Bureau as'one of 
nine training sites statewide for 
meatcutters to learn how their 
Stores can participate in the volun- 
tary “Meat Nutri-Facts” program. 


John Baugh, commodity 
specialist, said training sessions 
beginning Oct. 28 will lead toward 
providing consumers nutrition in- 
formation at meat cases on a cut- 
by-cut basis. A label on each cut of 
meat would show consumers exact 


ounts ۱۱0۴188, iron, protein, 

ad cholestrol = Sý 

The oger Stare” Co. earlier 
implemented i e program at its 


training ses E but ne had no 


ine n on how many would 


attend d. Comm nity Affairs File 
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Beacon News Staff Writer 

Who would believe that boyhood 
friends of 60 plus years standing, and 
business partners for 40 years, would 
call it quits? 

Don't believe it. Friends and custom- 
ers will still find Cliff Cleaver and WA 
man Nicholas on duty at Su 
Cleaners on West Court Street for th he 

“Torseeadle future, even though this 
week they announced sale of the busi- 
ness to a younger Paris businessman, 
Robbic Dobelstein. 

The sale marked the end 6f 40 years 
as owners and partners in the business 
for Cliff and Norm, and their wives— 
sisters Margaret and Nadine. But the 
two couples have promised to “stick 
around” for a period of time to ease the 
new owner into the drycleaning ven- 
ture. Previously Dobelstein served sev- 
eral years as golf pro at Sycamore Hills 
Country Club, and was more at home 
wilh a putter than a pants presser. 

Sale of the business, however, has 
tumed a chapter for the remarkable 
«career of two men who grew up as boy- 
hood friends and classmates in the 
Olney and Newton communities. 

Both served in the South Pacific 


‘theatre during World War Il.as young, 


military men, Cliff for 30 mo ths in 
Australia and the Philippines’ ‘on the 
staff of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and 
Norm experiencing the range of train- 
ing in Hawaii to the amphibious attacks 
against Japanese-held islands of Leyte 
and Mindanau, in the Philippines. 
Discharged from the service, the two 


lean f A Cl 


friends married sisters and determined 
to go into business for themselves. They 
selected the field of drycleaning in 
which Norm Nichols had been employ- 
ed briefly in Newton. 

“We arrived in Paris Jan. 15, 1948,” 
Cleaver recalls, “a great time for ex- 
servicemen to start a business. Patriot- 
ism was still high, times were relatively 

and so were the people of Paris to 
a couple of ex-Gls.” 

The two men obtained a vacant 
building at 232 West Court Street, for- 
merly owned by Judge Howard Ruff, 
obtained the necessary drycleaning and 
pressing equipment, and opened for 
business. “For the first few years, we 
lived in the two apartments over the 
cleaners,” Margaret Cleaver recalled, 
until a growing family and the hazards 
of a steep stairway determined a move 
to residential neighborhoods. 

Over the years the two couples have 
been assisted by a number of valued 
employees. Among those coming to 
mind were Mrs. Jessie Bandy, Bob and 
Jack Fields, Charles Eveland, Steve 
Shonk and Minnie King. 

Memories of Saturday nights around 
the square, neighboring businessess 
long gone, and two potentially disaster- 
ous fires surface for the partners, while 
reviewing their 40 years on Court 
Street. 

When the Supreme Cleaners opened, 
Saturday night was still the “big night” 
in the downtown district as farm and 
town families strolled, shopped and vis- 
ited. Most businesses including the 
cleaners stayed open late, as late as 11 


ners. Is Sold; 
Last 40 ۲ 


E has been blamed for many 
things, and Cliff belicves TV accounted 
for the demise of Saturday night. “It 
really was killed when they put Guns- 
moke on the air on Saturday nights,” he 
says. “That kept everyone at home.” 

Businesses that have burned down; 
been torn down, or just closed are still. 
recalled by Cliff and Norm. 

Their own building at one time was a 
feed store and hatchery. Wilbur Menk’s 
office machine business, and Dr. 
Menk’s offices were adjacent, Phil 
Bibo’s Insurance office and “the three 
Blanford brothers” sheet metal business 
was across the street, along with the 
“Logan House” cafe in a frame house 
on the comer of Sheriff and Court, 
where Norm Nichols ate endless noon 
meals before the house was torn down. 

To the west was the Tait Hatchery, 
and other business buildings all 
destroyed in a major fire about eight 
years ago. “The wind was right out of 
the east, blowing directly away from us, 
and we didn’t even get smoke in the 
building,” Margaret Cleaver recalls. 
“But it blew some of the fire debris as 
far away as Norm’s yard, on Madison 
street.” 

* That was followed by a less-serious 
fire that damaged the Robert Shephard 
building to the east just a few weeks 
later, but again the Supreme Cleaners 
escaped. 

Synthetics did not spell the end of the 
dry-cleaning industry, as some pre- 
dicted, and air-conditioning actually 
has helped support the business, Cleav- 
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er points out. “Lots of businessmen now 
wear suits year around, since offices are 
air-conditioned,” he explained, and 
many of the garments, using light- 
weight wool or wool blends, must be 
dry-cleaned. “When all we had was a 
window fan, office attire generally was 
reduced to a light shirt in summer,” he 
added. These were the summers before 
air conditioning when on extra hot 
nights occupants of second floor apart- 
ments around the square would take 
blankets and pillows and “camp out” on 
the courthouse lawn. 

Cliff and Margaret Cleaver were 


both quick to pay tribute to Norm 


Nicholas’ knowledge of clothing 
materials and construction for much of 
their success in the cleaning business. 
“Norm really made a study of clothing, 
and probably knows more about it than 
anyone in the area,” Cliff related. “He 
has been quite a tailor as well,” but 
Nicholas was quick to add that was one 
phase of the business he would gladly 

abandon, | 
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Supreme Offers The Energy Savers‏ 


Supreme. Heating و0‎ 
1425 Margaret Avenue, features 
heating systems designed for 
the particular needs of your 
home. The southside firm of- 
fers a variety of guality-built, 
energy-saving furnaces—one 
that Supreme can recommend 
to meet the heating reguire- 
ments of any construction for 
the best return on your invest- 
ment. 

Supreme Heating's 21-year 
history has earned them a repu- 
tation of offering fine. service, 
honest prices, and customer 
satisfaction over sales. And in 
today's marketplace, that 
means a lot. 

Supreme maintains six 
trained technicians and a fleet 
of six radio dispatched trucks in 
their Service Department, 
which can handle emergencies 
around the clock, seven days a 
week. 

No longer simply a matter of 
cleaning flues and changing 
filters, technicians must know 
about gas pressures, air flows, 
insulation factors, electronics, 
and the many innovations that 
have changed the heating and 
cooling industry in the last 50 
years. As a result, Supreme’s 
service technicians attend a 
host of in-service meetings and 
manufacturer's schools to in- 
crease their skills. 

Quality Systems 

Supreme Heating company is 
a dealer for such leading manu- 
facturers as Bryant and Gener- 
al Electric, installing and 
servicing electric, gas, and oil 
furnaces, as well as heat 
pumps. 

Bryant’s gas furnace line, for 
example, features an electronic 
ignition system that does not 
require the constantly burning 
pilot light that wastes gas. To 
save even more energy. Bryant 
has introduced its Vent Mizer— 
a small unit that automatically 
closes the flue when the 
furnace shuts off, locking in 
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heat that would otherwise es- 
cape through the chimney and 


vent. 1 

The GE Weatherton Heat 
Pumps intalled by Supreme 
provide year “round comfort 
automatically. How do they 
work? Basically, the Heat 
Pump collects heat and 
transfers it from one place to 
another. In winter, it takes heat 
from the outside air (even dur- 
ing last winter’s -20 degrees, 
there was still heat in the at- 
mosphere!), and transfers it 
into the house. In summer, it 
takes heat from inside the 
house and transfers it outdoors. 
The system saves electricity 
for its owners, particularly 
when compared to ordinary 
electric heat. 

Whisper Duct 

Perhaps no other duct sys- 
tem has successfully invaded 
the heating and cooling in- 
dustry like Whisper Duct—a 
unique fiberglass system that 
offers several advantages over 
metal. Currently, Supreme 
Heating serves as the city’s 
only dealer for the 
Owens/Corning Fiberglass 
product. 

These energy-saving ducts 
are lined with one-inch thick 
rigid fiberglass insulation and 
molded to specification by spe- 
cial machinery in Supreme’s 
factory. Because of its insula- 
tion factors, Whisper Duct: 

e Reduces heat or cooling 
loss through the ducts, which, 
according to Owen/Corning ex- 
perts, can save about 10 percent 
of your fuel loss. 

9 Reduces sound by absorb- 
ing the noises created by fans, 
air turbulance, and vibration. 

e Eliminates ‘‘sweating’’ 
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around duct joints and surface 
areas. ۱ 

With such advantages, Whis- 
per Duct is a leading choice for 
both new construction and re- 
placement. 


Insulation 

As heating experts, Supreme 
offers quality insulation that 
pays for itself in reduced fuel 
costs all year long. 

The Thermtron Insulation 
available here is manufactured 
from recycled wood fibers— 
and is chemically treated to 
resist fire, toxic gases, 
moisture, and insects. More 
importantly, it can save home- 
owners hundreds of dollars in 
fuel, depending on home con- 
struction, and even has side 
benefits like better sound con- 
trol. 

Consider Supreme Heating 
Company for your next system. 
You'll get the facts from a 
qualified staff, and an honest 
deal from a firm that counts 
customers instead of sales, 

Supreme, aside from its 24- 
hour service department, is 
open Monday through Saturday 
noon. 
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Explosion, fire destroy 


By Amy دبا‎ , 
| Tribune-Star Staff EC 16 8e 


A Thursday morning explosion 
at Sussman Iron and Metal Co. in 
West Terre Haute destroyed a 
garage and apartment and left two 
men with minor injuries. 

George Custer and Fred Johnson 
were repairing a forklift about 
10:55 a.m. when the explosion 
occurred, fellow employees said. 

Sussman workers suspect a 
spark from a cutting torch ignited 
a fuel tank on the machinery, 
triggering the explosion at the 
business along U.S. 40. 

Employees Mark Clark and 
Allen Cannell were renovating a 
Sussman-owned apartment adjoin- 
ing the frase when the explosion 
occurred, Clark said. 

“We heard a boom and tried to 
get in, but we couldn’t get the door 
open because of all the pressure,” 
Clark said. “It blew George off the 
thing and it blew Fred out the 
garage door.” 

Five men were in the building at 
the time and they all got out safely, 
Clark said. 

Johnson refused medical treat- 


ment at the scene, but Union 
Hospital officials said Johnson was 
treated in the emergency room late 
in the rnoon for back pain. 

Custer was taken to Union 
Hospital with minor burns on his 
hand. He was treated and released. 

Sussman employees Timothy 
Tryon and Kim Hillhouse said the 
explosion set off a chain reaction 
with other flammable materials in 
the garage, including a 255-gallon 
oil drum. 

Firefighters from Terre Haute 
and volunteer units in West Terre 
Haute, St. Mary-of-the-Woods and 
Sandford were still patting. the 
blaze an hour later, as thick bl 
smoke curled from under the roof. 

Terre Haute firefighter Donn 
Osborne said his department’s 
biggest concern was ی‎ a 
gasoline tank inside the buil ing 
and two propane tanks behind an 
beside the building. 

“This was a defensive operation, 
meaning we had to give ups the 
building to keep it from spreading,” 
he said. None of the tanks blew, 
firefighters said. 

Police blocked a two-mile section 
of U.S. 40 as firefighters stretched 
hoses from tanker trucks along the 


> 


ack. 


highway. At one point, water 


artment at WTH.. 


supplies threatened to run low. 
“That’s always a problem in these 
rural areas, where there are no 
available hydrants,” said acting 
Battalion Chief Robin Nicoson of 
the Terre Haute Fire Department. 
Richard Pruitt, Sussman general 
manager, estimated the explosion 
and fire did about $100,000 worth 
of damage to the building and 
another $100,000 to its contents. 
Pruitt said the company will 
readjust operations to work around 
the gutted garage. “I’m just glad 
everyone’s OK. That really is the 
most important thing,” he said. 


Clark said he believes conditions 
at the Basses were safe. “I know 
everyt : was within OSHA [Oc- 


cupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration] guidelines because 
the inspectors were just out here 
last week and everything checked 
out,” he said. 

Pruitt said Sussman owner Max 
Erlichman had left on a trip to 
Florida that morning. He said he 
will inform Erlichman and in- 
surance adjusters about the inci- 
dent today. 

Pruitt said the business will be 
opea during regular hours Satur- 

ay. 


Work goes on at t garage 


05 8¢: 
ALES when 
from a cutting oa iy ota a fuel ‘tank on a 
forklift two meri were repairing. George Custer 


Iron and Metal Co. at West i i,‏ مه 


Ha te was open for business Friday in spite of 


e in a garage eae that caused an 

Setimated $200,000 dam 

Richard Pruitt, gener ۳ deer for the 
company, said Friday he felt fortunate that no 
one was seriously injured in the explosion and 
fire. He said when he reached the burnin ng 
building after hearing the explosion it woul 
have been impossible to get anyone out because 
of the heavy black smo 

“It was really an inferno, the black smoke was 
awful,” Pruitt said. ; 
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and Fred Johnson were working on the forklift, 
and according .to employees both men were 
blown off the machinery with Johnson being 
blown out the garage door. 
_ Custer was treated and released for minor 
burns and Johnson was treated and released for 
back pain at Union Hospital. 

Firefighters from West Terre Haute, Terre 
Haute, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sandford and 
Honey Creek fought the blaze. 


e after explosion 


Terre BaD firefighter Donny Osborne said 
the biggest concern was protecting a gasoline ` 
tank inside the building and two propane tanks | 
behind and beside the building. 

Pruitt said plans to rebuild are Mine 
considered. “If we do rebuild it may not be on 
the same site,” Pruitt said. He said an existing 
steel building has an extension that could be 
used for a new garage area. 

The company processes scrap copper, brass, 
aluminum and iron for distribution to mills, 
foundries and smelters throughout the 
Midwest. 
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SUZUKI COMES TO TERRE HAUTE — mi 111 ng he shovels for F day's ground breaking 
ceremonies at the site of Crossroads Suzuki Sales were, left to right, Robert Richardson, 
Suzuki franchised dealer; Mayor William Brighton; Dave Dunbar, Wabash-Ft. Harrison 
Federal Savings & Loan; Virgil Butts, liliana Commercial Warehouse and Development Cor- 
poration; Fritz Readinger and Bill Valentine, also with Illiana; and David Jones, Suzuki 
franchised dealer. The new dealership, which will house the complete line of Suzuki motorcy- 
cles, will be located in the Terre Haute Industrial Park complex at ors and Ft. 
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Ground breaking ceremoni 
Friday morning marked the 
first step toward construction 
of Crossroads Suzuki Sales, 
scheduled for completion in 
January. 

The 5000 square foot facility ! 
will be the first retail business , 
located in the Terre Haute In- 
dustrial Park area at the in- 
tersection of north Fruitridge 
and Ft. Harrison Road. The 


new showroom, to be con- 


| structed by REVA Develop- 


1 


ment Corporation of Terre | 


Haute, will feature two front 
entrances. Crossroads Suzuki 
will offer the full line of Suzuki 
motorcycles, backed by a com- 
plete service department. 
Owner of the building is 
Iliana Commercial Warehouse 
and Development Corporation. 
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Exercise is more than a figure of speech - 
for those wishing to keep bodies 1n shape 


By Cheryl Bickel 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 


BRAZIL — Sweat shops, those 
turn of the century factories where 
thousands of women toiled for 
hours on end for slave wages, were 
supposedly outlawed years ago. 

But in Brazil, at 200 E. National 
Ave., the Sweat Shop has returned 
in a room over 2 bicycle shop and 
a dance studio. But this Sweat 
Shop has women — even some men 
—- actually paying to join in. 

Business is booming and owner 
Cathy Sanderson is ready to set up 
more aerobic exercise Sweat Shops 
around the Wabash Valley. 
Sanderson started making people 
sweat four years ago as a way to 
keep herself in shape and to 
encourage others to do the same. 
And while her high-school- 
cheerleader figure is trim and slim, 
her bank account is rapidly gaining 
weight. 

“Pve supplemented my income 
nicely with what I make up here 
and keep myself in shape at the 
same time,” she said, her pink 
leotard drenched after an hour’s 

„workout. 

Sanderson, 29, works Monday 
through Thursday as a Clay Coun- 
ty probation officer. She was find- 
ing it hard to make ends meet 
when she talked to a friend who 
teaches dancing, who had studio 
space to rent. 


“I had taken a few aerobics 
classes and wasnt happy with 
what I'd found,” Sanderson said. 

So she opened her own aerobic 
dance studio in September 1981. 
Soon, she had 10 regular customers 
and was working 10 hours a week 
after work at the courthouse. 

She keeps on top of exercise 
news, attends seminars and con- 
ventions to stay aware of the 
industry. Competition is growing, 
with five studios now vying for 
business. Sanderson says she tries 
ها‎ keep her program fresh with a 
variety of exercises and routines. 

She employs two instructors, 
puts in about eight hours a week 
and takes a percentage from what 
her instructors bring in. 
Sometimes as many as 50 sweaty 


dancers converge on the hardwood 
floor. 

They show up in ultra- 
sophisticated leotards, old shorts 
and sweat suits, headbands tied 
around their heads and leg 
warmers loose around their ankles. 

They are young and old, mothers, 
grandmothers, and mothers-to-be. 
They are young studs and middle- 
aged husbands. 

And they're all willing to plunk 
down $6 a week for all the 
stretching, flexing, running and 
jumping their bodies can endure. 
And all the perspiration they 
produce. ۱ 

“I think, nationwide, people are 
becoming health concious,” 
Sanderson said. “This aerobic ex- 
ercise has mass appeal.” 

“Okay, tummies in tight,” 
Sanderson called as she led her 


' advanced class in aerobic dance 


last week. “Let’s get those heart 
rates up.” 

To the beat of “Dancin’ in the 
Street,” “She Works Hard for Her 
Money” and other modern moving 
tunes, 16 women and one man 
twisted and stretched to the direc- 
tions of Sanderson and to the beat 
of the rock music. 

Sweat dripped and formed a 
puddie beneath Curt Stout, 49. His 
arms and legs were shiny with 
sweat, but he smiled between 
grunts and kept pace with the 
pounding beat. 

“You have to build up your nerve 
to get in the door, but after you’re 
in, no one bothers you,” he said 
after the hour-long session. 

Stout and his wife Sharon, 45, 
work out about three times a week 
and both have lost weight and 
inches. Curt is getting in shape for 
a 26-mile run next year. He wants 


to celebrate his 50th birthday by 
finshing a marathon. In addition to 
the aerobics, he runs at least six 
miles a day. 

He said aerobics have helped him 
stay in shape, but he sometimes 
feels out of place in room full of 
women. 

A lot of housewives attend 
classes, as much for the social 
interaction as the exercise, 
Sanderson said. Some husbands 
complain that their wives are 
spending too much time at the 
Sweat Shop, she said. 

“They ought to be down here 
too,” Sanderson said. 

Before long, they may have their 
choice of which Sweat Shop to shed 
their pounds and inches, if 
Sanderson’s plans are realized. 

“I know it can be profitable. Pm 
ready to go get ready and move 
with it,” she said. 


UGH! Curt Stout stretches his muscles at the Sweat Shop. 
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Carl Froderman, 


left, former president of Frod 


erman Chevrolet 


Sales, 4444 Dixie Bee Road, congratulates new president, Roland K. Swingley, who purchased 
the Terre Haute dealership Wednesday. Swingley will rename the dealership to Swingley 


Chevrolet, 


Swingley becomes owner 
of Froderman Chevrolet 


Stating that he ‘‘looks for- 
ward to representing Chevy 
trucks and products in the 
Terre Haute area,” Roland K. 
Swingley became the new 
owner of Froderman Chevrolet 
Sales Wednesday in ceremonies 
at the southside auto sales 
firm. The huge dealership, 
which logs sales of over 1,600 
cars a year, will be named 
Swingley Chevrolet. 

Prior to taking over -the 
Terre Haute dealership, Sw- 
ingley was president of Hat- 
field Motors, Inc., a Ford deal- 
ership, and later of Circle Chev- 
rolet. Inc., both of Indianapolis. 
Currently, he is president of 
Quality Leasing, Inc., one of 
Indiana's largest car and truck 
leasing firms with some 1,800 
units on lease. 

A native of Indianapolis, Sw- 
ingley earned his bachelor’s 
degree in accounting from Indi- 
ana University in 1949, where 
he was president of Kappa 
Sigma fraternity. Following 
graduation, Swingley joined the 


when he began his automotive 
career with Hatfield Motors. 
He purchased controlling in- 
terest in 1965. ۹ 

In 1975, Swingley was 0 
a Time Magazine Quality 
Dealer Award winner as one of 
60 outstanding new car dealers 
in America. 

He has been involved in a 
variety of community and pro- 
fessional activities, including 
past president of both the Indi- 
anapolis Auto Trade Associa- 
tion and Automobile Dealer's 
Association of Indiana; Direc- 
tor of the Indianapolis Better 
Business Bureau; the Indian- 
apolis Jaycees past Outstand- 
ing Young Man of America; 
and president of the executive 
council of IU’s School of Busi- 
ness, Alumni Association. 


He and his wife, Shirley, are 
the parents of three sons and 
three daughters. 


Former owner Carl 
Froderman, son of the late G. 
Harvey Froderman who 


will now take over the Brazil 
dealership. The younger 
Froderman began with his 
father’s firm in 1949 and has 
spent his entire career in the 
automotive sales industry. 


Froderman Chevy Sales has 
enjoyed a long history that 
began in Riley, Indiana. when 
G. Harvey opened a service 
garage in 1922. He soon added 
sales outlets for Maytag 
washers, Philco radios, and 
Ford automobiles—establish- 
ing a Chevrolet dealership 
there on February 24, 1927. 
From such humble beginnings 
came the Brazil dealership, and 
in 1934, the Terre Haute Chev- 
rolet Sales, with its two-acre 
facility and seven-acre black- 
top display area following in 
1966, on Dixie Bee Rd. 


Froderman looks forward to 


continuing the family tradition 


in Brazil. 


founded Froderman Chevrolet. 
& Oldsmobile at Brazil in 1930, 


accounting firm of Ernst & 
Ernst, remaining until 1953 
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r of the new office 
the Sycamore Agency. Inc., aj building «is predominately Old 
Terre Haute-based independent 


English Tudor. with antique 
insurance firm. has announced | accents The main office area. 
the opening of their new 


partitioned for privacy in 
facilities at 999 Ohio St. 


business transactions, houses 
Formerly located at 643 Ohio | the service area, six account 
St.. the new office building 


representatives and a senior 
increases service facilities of | underwriter Other offices. a 
the company. Entrance to the 


lobby- -reception area, lounge 
facility is on Ohio St. with an | and conference room. surround 
ample, well-lighted parking lot | the main area 
for customers. A night payment | Founded in 1932 as the Adam 
depository has also been | Miller Agency and the 
provided. subsequent purchase or 
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merging with severa! area | 
agencies eventually led to 
formation of the. Sycamore 
Agency, which serves clients 
not only in Indiana and Illinois, ۱ 
but 2180 in other states. | 
Scott is a member of the | 
Millon Dollar Round Table. | 
Staff members include! 
Douglas JA Grim || 
secretary-treasurer since 1965, 
and Robert F Scott. specialist | 
in estate planning and fringe 
benefit programs. such as | 
pension. profit sharing and | 
group health insurance. 
James Zento, a lifelong 
Į resident of Clay County. 
provides his services as a 
qualified property appraiser. 
and has expertise in farm 
property, aircraft, and 
machinery 
۱ William R Cox. Past 
| Potentate of the Zorah Shrine 
| Temple and os President of 
i Kiwanis, me ged his agency 
| with Sycamore . in 1974, and 
_ continues as an adviser 
Commercial underwriting 
, agents include Sarah Blair and | 
Jennifer Loyd -Personal | 
| insurance is handled by Sylvia Î 
| Emge. Connie Adams and 
Janice Kelsheimer, who have 20 
years combined experience 
Bookkeeping, clerical and | 
receptionsit duties are handled | 
by Leah Van Houtin. Sara 
Elkins, Helen Myers and 
Margie Burris. 
Office hours are 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Monday through Friday. 
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INSURANCE FIRM GROWS — The Syca ore Agency, Inc., 999 Ohio St., will expand its two- 
year-old offices when an addition to the present building is completed by the end of April. - 
Breaking ground for construction this week were: from left, Doug Grim, secretary-treasurer - 
of the firm; Roger Batterson, architectural manager of Marsh, Inc., contractors for the 
addition; Don Scott, Sycamore Agency President; Mayor William Brighton and’ Larry + A 
Lidster, Chamber of Commerce executive vice president. The 32-year-old insurance firm will 
increase its staff by 20 percent. 


Syca 
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i- 1978 

Ground-breaking ceremonies 
for a new addition to the 
Sycamore Agency, Inc., 999 
Ohio St., were held Monday 
afternoon. 

The 32-year-old insurance 
firm will double its present 
office space when the new addi- 
tion, to be attached to the rear 
of the Ohio Street facility, is 
completed in April: 

Local contractors, Marsh, 
Inc., will handle the project. 

The Sycamore Agency 
moved to its present location 
only two years ago. According 


ore Ag 
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o expand facility — 


to President Don W. Scott, 
“Our growth has exceeded all 
expectations, so it was neces- 
sary for us to move ahead with 
additional construction.” 

The new Sycamore addition 
will be finished in colonial ex- 
terior, with an Olde English 
design interior to match the 
present decor. A new library 
and video tape facilities are 
also included in the design. The 
library. which will be deco- 
rated in antique maps, will be 
used in training sales and ser- 
vice personnel, as well as in 


providing educational seminars. 
for customers. 1 % 

All service personnel will re-î 
tain their offices in the present: 
building. 

The Sycamore Agency, Inc., 
which offers a variety of busi- 
hess and personal insurance. 
plans and a financial counseling 
service, employs 21 persons.. 
Secretary-treasurer and sales 
manager Douglas Grim re- 
ported that due to مد‎ increased 
marketing area, the Sycamore | 
staff is to be increased by some 
20 percent. ass 
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Tife'Tagurance specialist joins 


Sycatt6¥e Agency, Inc., staff ۱ 


J.A. “Jack” Hauser is a new 
member of Sycamore Agency Inc. 
Insurance and Financial Counselors. 
He will be specializing in the life 
insurance field with emphasis on 
new products such as universal life 
and variable life. 

Hauser previously was employed 
for 23 years at Western & Southern 
Insurance Co. and served as district 
sales manager. 

He has received several life 
insurance honors including Presi- 


dent Club award, Life Insurance 
Marketing & Research Award, 
Founders Club Award and VIP 
awards. 

A life underwriters graduate, 
Hauser is a member of the Terre 
Haute Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Independent Insurance Agents 
of Indiana, Rotary Club, K of C 
Council 54, Serra Club, St. Patrick 
Catholic Church and Lost Creek 
Conservation Club. Also, he is a JCI 


bo 


senator and director of Big Brother- | 
Big Sister of Vigo County. 

He and his wife, Gerry, reside at 
213 Terra Vista Drive. They have 
five children and two grandchildren. 

Sycamore Agency, 999. Ohio St., | 
has a sales and support staff of 26 ~ 
men and women and over 5,000 
customers in eastern Illinois and 
western Indiana. It is a full service 
agency providing business and in- 
dividual insurance products. 
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FIRM OPENS — Officials were on hand Friday at the grand-opening of Sycamore Home 
Center. 2104 S. Third Street. Posed for the ribbon -cutting were, from the left, Jim King, sales 
representative; Mayor William Brighton; Mr. and Mrs. Bob Barnard, owners of the firm: 
Ralph Tucker, Chamber of Commerce; Graham Hatcher, sales representative; and Chris 
Hollars, manufacturer's representative, Cooperative Mobile Homes. Sycamore Home Center 
features manufactured housing by Vindale, Builtmore, and Duke, along with a full service 
department. The Barnards are celebrating their یز من‎ ali weekend with special hous- 
iag prices and drawings for savings bonds. ADAS NII nd FE H 0 Wa 
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Since its inception 23 years ago, Sycamore Engineering 
Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., has expanded from a one-man 


Operation to a firm that has five professional state-licensed | 


engineers and occasionally employs more than 100 work- 
ers. 

Sycamore president Robert H. Dinkel opened the busi- 
ness at 927 Wabash Ave. in April 1960 while serving as a 
construction and chief instrument engineer for Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. before its acquisition by Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical Corp. He moved his com- 
pany to its present locale in 1966 before leaving CSC in 1970. 

“I was living at Second and Washington near Com- 
mercial Solvents and saw their engineers going to work,” 
Dinkel, 59, said. ‘I'd stop and talk with them ... that’s how 
I became interested in engineering.” 

A graduate of Wiley High School, Dinkel earned a 
bachelor’s degree from Rose-Hulman Institute of Technol- 
ogy in 1944. Following a two-year stint in the U.S. Navy as 
a lieutenant in the Bureau of Ships, he returned to Terre 
Haute and joined CSC. : 

“My business got so big that I left Commercial Sol- 
vents,” Dinkel said. “I was involved with a lot of traveling 
because I helped out at various plants in this country and 
Canada.” 

Sycamore Engineering initially designed and con- 
structed pneumatic and electronic central control systems 
for such firms as Monsanto, Shell Oil, Marathon Oil, 
Bechtel, M.W. Kellogg, National Distillers, U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals and Pillsbury. 

In 1965, the corporation entered the electrical and 
mechanical design and construction field. ‘‘We had been 
using journeyman pipe fitters and electricians for our 
control system construction, so this was a natural ex- 
pansion,” Dinkel said. | 

Presently, Sycamore’s ‘capabilities are engineering- 
evaluation; industrial and process piping design, fabri- 
cation and installation; and industrial and commercial 
plumbing, heating and air-conditioning design and con- 
struction. 
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After a new sheet-metal facility was completed in 1980. 


the firm also performs complete sheet metal design. 


fabrication and installation; industrial and commercial 
electrical design and construction ; and waste- and sewage- 
treatment design and construction. 

Sycamore has a wholly owned subsidiary, Dinkel As- 
sociates Inc., which also has complete design capabilities. 

Numerous local and area industrial, institutional, power 
and commercial clients have utilized the firm’s services 
for new construction and expansion. Sycamore also has 
completed many major projects throughout Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Dinkel said construction is currently under way for a 
new addition at Rose-Hulman, a new infirmary at St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, and a new laboratory at Eli 
Lilly and Co. in Clinton. “I think the economy has stowed 
construction down,” he said, “but people will still have to 
build new buildings and keep expanding.” 

Dinkel’s son Thomas is vice president of engineering for 
the corporation, while another son, Bill, is a pipefitter. 
Dinkel’s wife of 38 years, Jean, is secretary-treasurer of 
the firm. ۱ 

“I see new technology providing a computer streamlined 


' industry in the future,” Dinkel said. “There also will be 


new types of materials and a concern for energy conserva- 
tion, due to the high cost of natural gas.” 

Dinkel said he intends to open an engineering design 
office in Fort Lauderdale. Fla., where he maintains a 
winter home. 
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Early interest led Robert Dinkel to form 
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Auto dealer opens | 


6 1985 


with unusual event 
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Sycamore Chevrolet, 4444 Dixie 
Bee Road. spotligħting highway 


safety Wednesday as part of its, 


grand-opening, celebrated by hav- 
ing a safety-belt unbuckling rather 
than تحت دی‎ ceremony. 

Mayor P. Pete Chalos unclasped 
the safety belt which officially 
opened the new southside auto 
dealership. ۰ 

Dealer Dennis Meng said he 
chose the safety belt because of “all 
the emphasis on seatbelt safety 
today. Not only is the state and 
federal government pushing it, but 
also Chevrolet itself has started up 
a program on seat-belt safety.” 

The celebration continues 
through Saturday. 

Meng’s emphasis on_ highway 
safety precedes national Buckle-up 
Week, May 24 to 31. 

In connection with the special 
week, Indiana State University 
students will be peering into cars 
here and in other cities around the 
state to see how many people are 
using safety belts. 

The study is funded by a grant 


we) 
from the Department of Highways’ 
Division of Traffic Safety, ISU said 
in a prepared statement. 

Findings will be used in a 
community program conducted by 
ISU’s Driver and Traffic Safety 
Center. 1 

“We're trying to see if people can 
be encouraged to increase seat-belt 
usage on a voluntary basis,” 
Stanley Henderson, assistant 
professor of health and safety, said. 

Preliminary figures range from 7 
percent to 10 percent usage in 
Terre Haute to a high of 15 percent 
in South Bend, which has an active 
public-information program on 
seat-belt safety. 

Information from the U.S. De- 
partment of Transporation shows 
that, of the 35,000 persons who die 
annually in cars, light trucks or 
vans equipped with safety belts, 
17,000 could be saved had they 
worn safety belts. 

Indiana passed a law last month 
which calls for mandatory seat-belt 
usage beginning in 1987. 
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HEAD BUICK DEALERSHIP K. C. Summers, right, has 
purchased Kruger Buick Ine.. 3701 Dixie Bee Road. and 
will rename the firm Summers Buick-Opel Inc. At left is 
Lou Cartwright who will conunue as gencral Manager of 
the dealership. Summers formerly operated auto dealerships 
In Paris and Mattoon, Hi. (Photo bı Kadel) 
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Street. Virgil Allen, to the left of Tucker, is President. Others identified at Friday's | 
ceremonies included: Lawrence Zeller, Jr., Vice-President, and his wife, Lori; Mrs Virgil 
(Darlene) Allen: Ray Clark. Vice-President: and Steve Schlup, Service Manager. The new 
Terre Haute firm specializes in the industrial sale of fire-safety, coal mining, and saw mill 
equipment. Formerly Mine Supply Co., Sycamore Safety employs a 24-hour service depart- 
ment, featuring an hydraulic testing system and a modern-equipped mobile unit. i 
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